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THE VALUE OF ART TO THE PEOPLE’ 


BY OTTO H. KAHN 


T SEEMS to me that when speaking of 
I the arts, we must not overlook the art of 
living. Walter Pater, in his great book, 
“The Renaissance,” says: ““We have an 
interval, and then our place knows us no 
more. . Our one chance lies in expand- 
ing that interval, in getting as many pulsa- 
tions as possible into the given time.” He 
urges an activity which “does yield you this 
fruit of a quickened, multiplied conscious- 
ness,’ and he puts foremost among the 
means available towards that end the culti- 
vation of beauty and art. 

Whether or not we share his estimate and 
appraisal, there can be no doubt that no 
life is complete, however worthy, useful and 
successful it may be, which does not include 
a responsiveness to the call of beauty and 
art, which has not known the thrill that 
comes from these things. 

When the right to vote was first thrown 
open to the masses of the people in England, 
a great aristocrat said, ‘Now we must edu- 
cate our masters.’ He was right. He pro- 
fessed a theory which has been considered 
basic in the conception of democracy in 
America these many years. But education 
that envisages merely the brain is a lopsided 
thing. To be complete, to fulfill its true 
purpose, it must equally envisage the char- 
acter. It must foster taste and seek to 
minister to that subtle, undefinable and 
comprehensive thing which we call the soul. 

The lives of the vast majority of the 
people are cast upon a background of same- 
ness and routine. Necessarily so. The 
world’s work has got to be done. But all 


the greater need for opening up, for. making 
readily accessible and for cultivating those 
pastures where beauty and inspiration may 
be gathered by all. 

We all, rich and poor alike, need to give 
our soul an airing once in a while. We need 
to exercise the muscles of our inner selves 
just as we exercise those of our bodies. We 
must have outlets for our emotions. Quali- 
ties and impulses of the right kind, when 
given due scope, enhance the zest and happi- 
ness of our lives; when thwarted, starved or 
denied, they turn to poison within us. Some 
of the restlessness of the day, some of the 
seeking after sensations, some of the mani- 
festations of subversive tendencies, arise in 
no small part, I believe, from an impulse of 
reaction against the humdrumness and lack 
of inspirational opportunity of every-day 
existence. Much can be done by art to 
give satisfaction to that natural and legiti- 
mate impulse and to lead it into fruitful 
channels instead of letting it run a misguided 
or even destructive course. 

Art is not the plaything of opulence. It 
is a robust, red-blooded thing. It is true 
equality of opportunity. It is true democ- 
racy, knowing nothing of caste, class or rank. 
It may bestow its choicest gifts upon utter 
poverty; 1t may deny them entirely to great 
wealth. 

Art is the truest League of Nations, speak- 
ing a language and preaching a message 
understood by all peoples. For ten years 
the world has been sadly out of gear. Gov- 
ernments, parliaments, diplomats, politi- 
cians, have vainly tried to set it right. 


1An address delivered at the annual dinner of the American Federation of Arts held in Washington 


on May 16, 1924. 
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“The devil’s visitation which was let loose 
upon the world ten years ago to the defeat 
and disaster of its perpetrators” and from 
the aftermath of which it has not yet been 
able to free itself, arose from an accursed 
aberration of the spirit. It can only be 
banished wholly by the power of the spirit, 
mobilized and marshalled for high and 
righteous aims. Among those fields where 
the rare and benign herbs grow, from which 
healing may be gathered for the ills of the 
world, one of the most fecund is that of art. 

Art is a mighty element for civic progress. 
Tt leads us to seek and to appreciate that 
which is high and exalting and worthy, and 
to despise, and to turn away from, that 
which is vulgar, degrading and cheap. 

It is no copy-book maxim, but sober 
truth, to say that to have appreciation of, 
and understanding for, art is to have one of 
the most genuine and remunerative forms 
of wealth which it is given to mortal man to 
possess. I measure my words when I say 
that not the most profitable transaction of 
my business career has brought me results 
comparable in value to those which I derived 
from the investment of hearing, in my early 
youth, let us say, “‘Tristan and Isolde,” or 
seeing Botticelli’s “Primavera.” Moreover, 
the dividends which we receive from the 
appreciation of beauty and the cultivation of 
art are wholly “tax-exempt.” No surtaxes 
can diminish them; no Bolshevik can take 
them away from us. 

Art is a veritable “fountain of youth.” 
The ancients had a saying, *‘ Those whom the 
gods love, die young.” I would interpret 
that saying to mean not that those favored 
by the gods die young in years, but that by 
the grace of the gods they remain young to 
their dying day, however long that be de- 
ferred. I venture to question whether there 
is any tonic as stimulating, any gland-trans- 
plantation as rejuvenating as is the quicken- 
ing of the blood, the stirring up of the inner, 
deeper self, which the powerful medicine of 
art has the power to bestow. Those who 
love art and are truly susceptible to its spell 
do die young in the sense that they remain 
young to their dying day. 

Such observations as I have had oppor- 
tunity to make—and the opportunity has 
been frequent and varied—have convinced 
me that there are many millions of the plain 
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people whose souls are hungry, whose ears 
are open to the call of art, whose eyes light 
up at her approach, whose voices welcome 
her with enthusiastic gladness. 

These observations have convinced me 
that “you can trust the people” even in art. 
That does not mean that every horny- 
handed son of toil is an art connoisseur. It 
does not mean that the people, by and large, 
whatever their station, are born with good 
taste. On the contrary, the vast majority, 
whether of rich or poor parentage, are born 
with a natural tendency to respond rather to 
the garish, vivid and obvious than the 
mellow, restrained and aesthetic. It does 
mean that the masses of the American people 
are susceptible to the message of true art, 
that they are responsive to education and 
example in art, that they welcome and gladly 
follow leadership on the road to knowledge 
and discernment, and that once they have 
become imbued with correct standards of 
appreciation they adhere to them and apply 
them. As one conspicuous illustration of 
this I need only point to the style of archi- 
tecture which now prevails in America for 
buildings, public or private, large or small, 
down to the most modest, as compared to 
what it used to be a generation ago. 

Much yet remains to be done for the 
popularization of art in the United States, 
but a great deal has been done especially 
during the past dozen years, and more and 
more is being done to excellent effect. Ad- 
mitting that our people are still liable to be 
misled into following false gods at times, yet 
this much may, I believe, be said in sober 
truth: Let the right god come along and they 
will recognize him unfailingly and follow 
him rejoicing. I feel wholly convinced that 
the American standard of art appreciation 
has reached a point where it is either equal 
or superior to that prevailing among the 
peoples of Europe, with one or two excep- 
tions. And that standard is advancing 
steadily. 


It is frequently a source of wonderment | 
to me how often “‘the people” are under- | 


estimated by those who seek their votes or 
their patronage. 
clans seem to think that the people want 
and need to be coddled and flattered and 


ee q ”” . | 
soft-soaped,” though experience has shown | 


that the royal road to popular success is to 


Too many of our politi- | 
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demonstrate courage and independence and 
to stand up man-fashion for one’s convic- 
tions. Similarly, while it is gratifying to 
record the great and auspicious progress of 
the American stage within the recent past, 
we still meet purveyors of theatrical wares 
(not to mention those of ‘‘movie’ wares) 
who seem to think that they must play down 
to an assumed level of shallowness and 
“tired business man”’ standards, though ex- 
perience has shown that the greatest proba- 
bility of scoring a hit is in aiming high. 

The American Federation of Arts, with 
faith in the people and with understanding 
of the people, is pointing the way along the 
road which leads to the heights. It is calling 
the people to follow, and it is not calling in 
vain. I was arrested the other day by the 
following sentences: ““There is only one 
thing that can be taught: by wise teachers, 
by love, by example, by privation, by sorrow, 
by life, we can be taught to learn. Beyond 
that, although everything may be learned, 
hardly anything can be taught.” In the 
fine sense of these pregnant words your 
Federation is indeed teaching the people to 
learn. 

Shortly after victory had been won in the 
late war, Mr. Lloyd George made a speech 
in which, referring to the armies returning 
home, he pledged his aid to ““make England 
a country fit for heroes to live in.” 
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Far be it from me to fail in admiring and 
grateful recognition of the glorious heroism 
of those, Americans and others, with whose 
blood, willingly shed in a noble cause, victory 
was written upon the banners of America 
and her allies. But there is another kind 
of heroism—less stirring, less impressive, not 
recorded in the book of fame, but no less 
real. It is that of the many millions of 
average men and women who, in meeting 
the tasks of the workaday world, practice 
the brave and simple philosophy of righteous 
living, who, uncheered by comrades, un- 
stimulated by the ardor of battle, unre- 
warded by renown, contribute to the com- 
mon cause daily acts of self-discipline and 
self-denial, of honor and of duty and of 
faith. It is the habitual, homely, ingrained 
heroism of the rank and file, of the ‘‘un- 
known soldier” of the battle of life. 

To those people, the plain men and 
women of America, you are bringing true 
enrichment. You are enhancing the wages, 
none too liberally awarded, of their lives, by 
aiding them to have access to the joys and 
inspirations, to the compensation and solace, 
which are derivable from art. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts is performing with 
admirable public spirit and efficiency, a 
valuable service of twofold purport: It is 
bringing art to the people, and it is bringing 
the people to art. 
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N THE following pages are reproduced 

a number of paintings which were 
shown in the Carnegie Institute’s Inter- 
national Exhibition at Pittsburgh which 
closed on June 15th. The foreign section 
of this great exhibition is, however, in large 
part to make a circuit during the coming 
year of the leading American art museums. 

That this exhibition compared favorably 
with those held in Europe is evidenced by 
the interesting account of the Roman Bien- 
nial by Mrs. Helen Gerard, of Florence, 
Italy, which immediately follows. 

Much of the painting today undoubtedly 
reflects the chaotic condition of political 
and social life, but that there are still many 
painters in every land who are striving to 


hold aloft the torch of art, are eagerly and 
earnestly seeking truth, and strongly inter- 
preting beauty, is equally certain. As the 
nations of the world are drawn more closely 
together through the common use of modern 
inventions, the prevalence of travel and the 
upgrowth of internationalism, racial differ- 
ences are being extinguished; but those who 
examine carefully the reproductions which 
follow, representing artists of eight different 
nations, our own included, will find subtle 
characteristics which denote still a racial 
difference of viewpoint and the possibilities 
of varied expression governed by present 
outlook and past traditions. 

An article on this exhibition was published 
in the June number of this magazine. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS MARGARET KAHN 


BY 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA (Spain) 


SHOWN IN THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER MALCOLM PARCELL (United States) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


CZECH LANDSCAPE VINCENC BENES (Czecho-Slovakia) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


MAYOR OF TUREGANS, SEGOVIA 
A PAINTING BY 
VALENTIN DE ZUBIAURRE (Spain) 


SHOWN IN THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CARN 


IE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


PORTRAITS AT PORT-CROS, 1921 ALEXANDER JACOVLEFF (Russia) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


MADONNA AND THE MUSICIANS ANTO CARTE (Belgium) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


THE THREE GRACES EMILE RENE MENARD (France) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


THE LAND OF THE HUNTER JOHN C. JOHANSEN (United States) 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


» PITTSBURGH 


PORTRAIT OF ROLAND KNOEDLER 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN (Great Britain) 


SHOWN IN THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


THE RETURN OF THE FISHERMEN 


A PAINTING BY 


ETTORE TITO (Italy) 


SHOWN IN THE 23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


THE ROMAN INTERNATIONAL 


BY HELEN GERARD 


ae the style of La Secunda Biennale 
Romana, Rome held, during the past 
winter, the first international exhibition of 
fine arts since that which contributed 
notably to the success of the Great Fair of 
1911, m honor of the inauguration of the 
Victor Emmanuel If Monument. Although 
running from November to April and then 
being extended into May, the show was not 
completed until the last week in February, 
when a second ceremonious reception was 
held for the opening of the American Section, 
which had been unfortunately delayed in 
shipment. 

Completed, the show numbered nearly 
fourteen hundred works, over eight hundred 
oil paintings, ‘a few water-colors and pastels, 
some two hundred sculptures and three 
hundred black and whites, all invited ex- 
hibits except one hundred and thirty-nine 
Italian productions which passed the jury 
out of more than twelve hundred submitted. 

The exhibition was arranged with notable 
taste in the half hundred lofty halls of the 
high and pillared Palazzo of the Belle Arti 
on the Via Nazionale, built for the First 
National Art Exhibition of Italy in 1883, 
when the new nation was barely entering its 
teens. After an interval of varied service, 
two years ago the vast structure was 
remodelled and rededicated to the Fine Arts 
upon the inauguration of the First Roman 
Biennial—a national exhibition by force of 
circumstances—contributing to the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the kingdom of Italy. 

The Second Biennial was made inter- 
national, as its successors are announced 
to be for all time to come, alternating year 
by year with the long established Venetian 
Biennial International. The President, 
Comm. Valentino Leonardi, the General 
Secretary, Comm. Rodolfo Villani, well- 
known Roman painter, and all the large 
group of distinguished Romans who have 
put their shoulders to the wheel as members 
of the Executive Committee, merit apprecia- 
tion for all that it has and still must cost 
them in personal sacrifice to confirm in fact 
their belief that a biennial international 
exhibition of the fine arts should be main- 


tained in the capital which is also the 
metropolis of the country, and to establish 
such a biennial show after fifty years of 
neglect in a land where there are at least 
half a dozen long-seated art exhibitions of 
high importance, one of which, during more 
than half the life of the new nation, has 
become the great international of the world. 

A sensation peculiarly Roman was felt 
upon passing through the vast entrance, 
into the atrium and among the palms and 
statuary of the Rotunda. Beyond, at the 
end of the great space between the two 
monumental staircases, under a flood of 
light, stood Zanelli’s heroic and much dis- 
cussed statue of ““Roma,” conceived in the 
taste of an earlier day, remodelled and now 
only ready to be cast in bronze for the place 
of honor above the Altar of the Country, 
where rest the remains of the Unknown 
Soldier, in the center of the Monument 
to Victor Emmanuel IT. 

Numerically holdmg its own, our group 
included over thirty canvases and over sixty 
black and whites. The brillant opening 
reception, at which our charge Waffaires 
represented the not-yet-arrived ambassador, 
was amply recorded by the Roman dailies, 
but without comment of any sort upon the 
pictures which had travelled so many miles. 
The celebrated critic, Francesco Sapori, 
however, in a late and serious article upon 
the completed exhibition in the bi-weekly 
review Nuova Antologia said that the 
American collection contained some works 
which reveal rather isolated talent than 
evidence of a new movement in art, and 
pointed out merit as well as defects in six 
of the painters: George Bellows’ portrait of 


Waldo Pierce, Irving Wiles’ “Cap and 
Shawl,” the “Two Sisters” by Charles 


Hopkinson, Abram Poole’s “‘Nude,” R. E. 
Miller's “Open Window” and Martin 
Henning’s “Across the Woods,” which is 
confounded with IxXarl Anderson’s “‘In the 
Garden.” Besides these, the section in- 
cluded John Noble’s “Provincetown Village” 
and well-known paintings by Will H. Low, 
Robert Henri, Childe Hassam, Albert 
Sterner, Jonas Lie, Charles H. Davis 
Felicia Howell, Cecilia Beaux, Helen M. 
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Turner, and Wayman Adams’ “Conspira- 
tors.” Our black and white section repre- 
sented seventeen artists, including Timothy 
Cole, Joseph Pennell, Ernest Roth, Frank 
W. Benson, George Bellows, Arthur Davies, 
Childe Hassam and E. Borin. 

In one of the three “International” 
halls, which were mostly filled by Itahan 
work, honor was done to American art from 
the opening day in November by Edgar 
Payne’s five large canvases, scenes in the 
Dolomites, on Thyrrean and Venetian 
waters, also by a few pieces of sculpture by 
William Brand, besides Naney Cox Me- 
Cormick’s much discussed bronze head of 
Mussolini. 

One of the two halls reserved to personal 
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| 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT (United States) 
| 


shows of foreign artists held a memorial tq 
Elihu Vedder. It was a collection of ove? 
sixty scattered works gathered in an affec! 
tionate tribute by the Roman painter Paold, 
Ferretti and others of the group of friend: 
made by the illustrator of Omar Khayyan} 
during his long residence of over fifty years 
in Rome. A sympathetic biographical sketell 
was written for the catalogue by Dieg¢ 
Angeli, whose name is now better known ii} 
America, perhaps, than Vedder’s. This if 
the only article on Vedder known in Italy) 
as the collection was the only one ever show1| 
to the Italian public; both facts due to thq 
artist’s indifference, to put it mildly, towards 
general opinion. In that small and uniqu 
show Elihu Vedder’s Roman friends did fol 
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him dead that which he would never permit 
while living; they revealed the greater artist 
he was, the painter he might have become, 
had his first masters been of larger under- 
standing or his own temperament in harmony 
with his genius. That revelation was not 
made by the few originals of the celebrated 
black and whites for his Rubaiyat, his 
finished classical conceptions, the cartoons 
of decorative motives, which the artist lived 
to see go out of fashion, subject and tech- 
nique, nor yet in his statuary, but in another 
and to us almost unknown expression of his 
exuberant gifts—a group of small oil 
studies, pure impressionistic expressions of 
the painter’s ardent love for Italy: “Olive 
Trees at Bordighera,”’ “San Gemignano,” 
“Assisi Seen from Perugia,’ “On Lake 
Trasimene,” and many others. “If I am 


not mistaken,” said Ugo Ojetti, “this is the 


—— 


best painting in the Exhibition.” 

The other one-man foreigner’s sala con- 
tained work of a widely different character 
by the sole representative in the Exhibition 
of the new nation of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Oscar Brazda was born at Pardubice, Bo- 
hemia, thirty-four years ago, and is now 
living in Rome. Sixteen paintings expressed 
to a certain extent the phases through which 
the artist has passed since he left the academy 
of his native land ten years ago, not, how- 
ever, including the first strong anti-academ- 
ical reaction by way of which he has now, 
through a profound study of the old Italian 
masters, come into possession of a balanced 
individual power which stands out distinctly 
from all other work in the Exhibition. 

Behind the “Roma” a sala was filled by 


the work of some of the best known members 


of the “new” colony of Russian exiles living 
in Paris whose obvious technique, with all 
its good qualities, ““doth protest too much.” 

The British collection, heterogeneous and 
overcrowding the space allotted to it any 
way, comprised three interesting paintings 


'by the Management’s Commissioner, C. 
' Formilli, Italian artist living in London, 


and our own Sargent’s oil portrait sketch of 


| Mancini, which attracted more attention 


than any other work in the section. It was 


' dashed off in less than an hour under the 


' Inspiration 


of intense admiration. This 
portrait of thirty years ago is a souvenir of 
the time when both were young men of 


rising fame, painting the ladies of the Wert- 
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heimer family at their villa near Rome. 
Before the close of the Exhibition Sargent 
presented it to the Modern Gallery, and its 
removal to Ville Giulia is one more honor for 
the Mancini jubilee. 

Little as these paintings had to do with 
the present status of British art, several 
canvases by native artists said even less. 
On the other hand, there were beautiful 
and sincere portraits by W. Orpen, Laura 
Knight, Gerard Kelly and Sir John Lavery. 

Switzerland presented, as the first part of 
a program to be developed in successive 
Roman Biennials, the most rigidly selected 
and forcibly appealing collection of the 
Exhibition in the work of but six artists; 
three pieces of sculpture by Haller, one by 
Holler, and sixteen paintings, all but one 
from private collections rarely seen by the 
public even at home. About half of these 
were by Hodler, three were by Buri, the 
deceased founders of modern Swiss art, the 
remainder by the two great living masters 
of the school, distinctly modern and quite 
as distinctly Swiss, Amiet and Blanchet. 

The German display, under the personal 
direction of Lieberman and in one of the 
best halls of the Palazzo, hardly escaped 
crowding with forty-nine paintings and 
fifteen pieces of sculpture. By way of intro- 
duction to the modern school, the definite 
break from classicism was represented by 
Kaspar’s triptich of the “Nativity,” his 
“Melting Snow” and “Spring on Lake 
Constance”; also by two of those early 
studies by Menzel, made under the influence 
of Blecken and upon which rests his greatest 
posthumous fame. The three best known 
“direct descendants” of those early German 
realists and impressionists are Max Lieber- 
man, still hale and painting at the age of 
seventy-six; Lovis Corinth, now sixty-five; 
and Max Slevogt, in the middle of his 
fifties. German sculptors, Gaul, Kalbe, 
Wackerle, Scharff and Klimsch, exhibited 
bronzes hardly rivalled elsewhere either in 
message or in simplicity and directness of 
expression; and Fritz Hess showed the 
“Man in a Cloak” in wood. 

The French show filled three halls with 
fifty-seven paintings and four sets of widely 
different sculpture which were the most 
conspicuous features of the Section. French 
sculpture of the present was but suggested 
by half a dozen small bird and animal pieces 
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by Pompon and richly beautiful vases in 
bronze and silver by Jean Serrieres, who 
had also a noticeable pamtmg among the 
‘new” men. But there were from the 
varlier generation over seventy charming 
and highly instructive statuettes modelled 
by Degas after blmdness forced him to lay 
aside the brush. Fortunate the visitor who 


« 


came last, instead of first, as I did, upon 
those figurines, for other work grew flat 


under the emotions aroused by the skill of 
the memory guided fingers and all it recalled 
of the sightless period of the great master 
of observation and of all technique. Among 
the paintings there were a few works from 
the older men who usually occupy first place 
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FERRUCCIO FERRAZZI (Italy) 


in the French exhibits in Italy, such 
Besnard, Bernard, Blanche. Cubism wei 
scarcely in evidence. The leader of post 
impressionism was considered by the Romay, 
critics to have been rather travestied thai 
represented by the “Girl by the Sereen,, 
signed Henri Matisse. Picasso’s neoclassis 
manner was illustrated by a very larg 
head—excellent study in planes—apparentl 
of a wig-maker’s wooden **dummy.” Marit 
Laurencin carried off the ultra-iconoclasti 
honors in two rather small canvases, tl 
“Zephyrs” and the “Circus,” thin, almo: 
diaphanous oils of females in white, vagt 
and incomprehensible reminders of ou} 


ee 


infantine visions of new rag dolls, never! 


|) 
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theless unforgetable. Charles Plessard’s 
“Annunciation” was a return to the prin- 
ciples of the Italian Primitives, and with 
all the painter’s personality, his mysticism 
called our attention to the absence of Maurice 
Denis. Both in “old” and ““new” modern- 
ism this exhibition of French work was below 
average. 

The Belgians’ four halls, the largest space 
allotted to a foreign display, were filled to 
the best advantage under the sole direction 
of the well-known experts of the Brussels 
Museum, Firens-Gevaert and Arthur Laes, 
with over sixty paintings and about a score 
each of sculptures and black and whites. 
This fair and restrained indication of the 
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AMLETO CATALDI (Italy) 


modern movement in Belgium began with 


five delightful canvases of the pioneer 
Jacob Smits, still young at sixty-five. 


If Smits is no longer one of the most dis- 
cussed painters of Europe, a glance at his 
younger neighbors is convincing that it is 
because there is no longer any question of 
the value of his example in independence of 
perception and_ expression. Laermans, 
younger by a decade, had also five canvases 
in his solidly constructed, broad and lumi- 
nous style, detail suppressed to afford rugged- 
ness to his interpretations of the life of the 
workingman and his family, the subject 
which this artist has never deserted, although 
his art has grown away from the’ intensity 
349 
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of his early socialistic point of view. A still 
younger man who is specializing and localiz- 
ing, under the satisfaction of one camp of 
critics and the rage of another, is Constant 
Permeke, interpreter of Ostend and the 
characteristic sea-faring life of that ancient 
and most modern port. The personal show 
of the section was made by Albert Servaes 
of Gand, called the great interpreter of the 
Flemish landscape. Most interesting of all 
the young Belgian work were four canvases 
by Rik Wouters, the sculptor and painter 
who, at thirty-four years of age, had stamped 
his rare talent and rapidly acquired tech- 
nique upon the generation which lost him 
in the Battle of Liege. 

Little of the foreigners’ work scattered 
through the “international” rooms attracted 
attention. Two notable Dutchmen were 
Bauer, who exhibited a few of the marvellous 
etchings seen at Venice two years ago, and 
Von Biesbroeck, who showed, among other 
things, two beautiful nudes and a piece of 
sculpture. Late arrivals were small but 
interesting collections of black and white 
from Sweden and from Poland, which thus 
makes her welcome entrance upon the inter- 
national field of pictorial art. 

So much—rather so litth—for the for- 
eigners! Still more impossible is an ade- 
quate suggestion in condensed form of the 
Italian Section. Few have been my oppor- 
tunities to see so much beautiful work, even 
within the compass of three hundred and 
fifty paintings by less than one hundred and 
fifty painters. Out of seven personal shows 
by living artists, five were Roman; and an 
interesting memorial was a revelation of the 
art of the self-taught Neapolitan Edgardo 
Curcio, lately killed by a fall. 

Fifty pieces of sculpture went far to 
suggest that the Italians, like many others, 
scem at present near to finding their highest 
lyric and technical expression in form rather 
than in color. Both England and_ Italy 
displayed some mediocrity; but never have 
I scen the banal, the baroque, the tragically 
unsuccessful effort at tragedy so conspicu- 
ously absent. The only one-man show in 
Italian sculpture (besides Bugatti’s in the 
French Section) was Alfredo Biagini’s small 
animals and life-sized ‘“‘Panther” and 
“Dancer” in gilt bronze. Zanelli’s colossal 
“Roma,” criticized by the younger genera- 
tion, may well be mentioned again for its 
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symbolism and majesty. But the greatest) 
sculpture of the Exhibition was Ermenegildcd 
Luppi’s ‘Deposition,’ which achieves 
grandeur that is all sentiment by virtue of the 
simplicity of the conception and treatment! 
and the technical mastery, never failing tc 
maintain the equilibrium of what is a very, 
high key of artistic feeling. The work is < 
cast of the magnificent bronze which has} 
lately been placed in the exedra of cypressess 
terminating the long avenue, at the entrance; 
to the Cemetery of Brescia. The grea) 
plastic nude of the Exhibition was the’ 
spirited life-sized ‘‘Archer” by Amlete) 
Cataldi; and more moving than any othe! 
work I have yet seen by Arturo Dazzi was} 
his life-size marble, the standing “Bhnc( 
Man” in long military cloak, and mord) 
charming the seated portrait in marble e)) 
the baby “Antonella.” Other imteresting; 
sculpture must be passed by. | 
As to painting, any show that contains 4; 
Mancini is worth while. In this we had 4; 
large hall radiant with the truth of life ar {l 
color in forty works well selected to typify 
fifty years of prolific and always growing!) 
development. | 
Giuliow Apstide (Sontomostenlome a seria 
with oil painting, watercolors, wood-cut4| 
and two small casts of race horses, nace 
pieces of modelling. Sartorio, like Mancin: | 
a well-known exhibitor at our Pittsburg!)) 
International, has, apparently, never beetr'i 
in better form than in this, his sixty-fourtt|| 
year, in which he is making an artisti« 
voyage to South America. 
Of the other three personal shows by) 
Romans, the most striking work of the now 
maturing generation was twenty-five num ( 
v 
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bers, mostly psychological portraits of tha 
painter and his family by Ferruccio Ferrazzil | 
who holds the National Pension and hasf 
begun to fulfill the promise of extraordinary! 
power. 

An altogether different group was Carld) 
Montani’s small oils of “‘Rome in Flower,’ 
a corner of the Forum under the enchant} 
ment of wistaria, “Palatine Roses,” ‘‘Olean|) 
ders of the Aventine,” and many more if 
pressions of springtime in the Eternal City), 

Camillo Innocenti, returning to his ease}! 
after several years’ devotion to artistic ideals! 
in the cinema, had a small mostra of exquisitd 
form, color and sentiment upon his old! 
theme which, says his ardent admirer the 


FAMILY OF THE SCULPTOR MENARD 


French critic, Mourey, is the delicatesse 
passion née, la fervente adoration de tout ce 
que touche a la femme. 

Notable for merit were paintings by 
Rodolfo Villani, General Secretary of the 
Roman Biennial, and Paolo Ferretti, to 
whom principally we owed the Vedder 
collection and who, with Camillo Innocenti, 
bore almost the entire burden of the harmoni- 
ous and restful arrangement of all the paint- 
ings except the foreign and personal shows. 

The Florentine Tuscans, better repre- 
sented than any other regional group except 
the Romans, had but one personal show, 
that of Giorgio De Quirico, a prominent 


JACQUES EMILE BLANCHE (France) 


man in the new set, self-named “Artists of 
the Plastic Values,” who exhibited nearly a 
score of landscapes, figures and_ several 
remarkable self-portraits revealing classical 
and humanist feeling through a highly refined 
technique. Ruggero Focardi’s six paint- 
ings were all noteworthy. Luigi Gioli was 
the sole representative of his illustrious 
family of Florentine painters of the older 
school; and, to follow with an antithesis, 
young Giannino Marchig’s “Yellow Dress,” 
a half-nude woman with raised arms, was 
one of the most daring and beautiful paint- 
ings in the Exhibition, the virtuosity and 
feeling counterbalancing lack of taste. 
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Raffaelo De Grada’s picture of Florence and 
Giovanni Costetti’s portraits deserved more 
than mere mention. A Florentine lover of 
Capri, Renato Tomassi, had, among several 
excellent paintings, a particularly luminous 
“Morning.” Plinio Nomellini, a Leghorn 
Tuscan by birth, Florentine by long resi- 
dence, who spends his summers painting 
Capri, maintained his reputation as one of 
the strongest impressionist colorists of 
Italy in “‘ Afternoon at Capri.” For warmth 
and intensity of pure color, nothing in the 
Exhibition perhaps equalled Nomellini’s 
Youth,” a girl in red seated upon a red 
sofa, with blues interwoven about her. 
Among the Tuscans of Leghorn, a vigorous 
art center but little known abroad, the big 
man was young Renato Natili, one of the 
most notable Italians last year at Pitts- 
burgh. The subjects were from the life of 
the painter’s native city, the port of Tuscany 
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which the Medici created to ruin Pisa and 
named Livorno, the English twisting the 
melodious name into Leghorn. From the 
powerful Venetian group I saw three names 
only: Francesco Sartorio, Emma Ciardi and 
G. Miti-Zanetti. Milan, too, was well 
represented by Pietro Gaudenzi, Giuseppe 
Carozzi and J. Wolff-Ferrari. 

The Italian black and whites were more 
numerous than usual, comprising the exqui- 
site wood cuts of Sartorio In his own room. 
Tn the general collection, perhaps the highest 
point was touched in work on wood by Gino 
Sensani, a painter who has left Futurism 
and exhibited two new works in oil, and in 
etching by Cellestini and Mazzoni-Zarini, 
whose two prints exhibited, bought by the 
Kking and an Argentine collector, were at 
the same time on exhibition in our own 
country with the Chicago Society of Etchers, 
and in a one-man show in Boston. 


ROI PARTRIDGE—ETCHER 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


MONG the few, pitifully few, Americans 
who are not only good etchers but good 
craftsmen as well, Roi Partridge takes his 
place without question. He has so mastered 
the technical side of that difficult medium 
that he can say what he wishes without 
stammering or hesitation. This has been 
reached through years of hard drudgery and 
unsparing self-criticism. He once told me 
that the man who says ““Oh woodman, 
spare that tree” would never make a good 
eteher, and followmg his own maxim he 
ruthlessly destroys plate after plate if he 
believes they do not reach the high standard 
he has set. 

I have watched with great interest his 
development from the earlier plates such as 
“Dancing Water” and “Avenue St. Cloud” 
to the later work shown in our illustrations. 
At first his thought was to reproduce the 
scene as it appeared to his eyes, with great 
care for atmospheric values. Next came a 
leaning towards a more decorative use of the 
line and a subjective type of treatment. 
By subjective I mean that the view before 
him was considered, for its value as a spot 


and line design rather than its pictorial 
quality. In this he disagrees with me, say- 
ing that he has always sought for a decora- 
tive line. Nevertheless I maintain that, 
while he may have done so, he did not treat 
his subject as a decoration. He does not 
hesitate to use to the full “‘etcher’s license,” 
and, as in the ‘Marvelous Mountain,” 
his sky is darkened with many lines that he 
may secure the full pattern effect of the 
snow masses on the slopes of the mountain’s 
sides. “‘The House of Alvarado,” while the 
subject is naturalistic, is a pure line decora- 
tion, and beautiful as such. When an 
etcher thinks too much of line value and 
technique he runs close to the danger line of 
formality and hardness. Partridge does 
not always avoid this danger, and at times 
both of these elements creep into his work, 
but they are easily forgiven for the beautiful 
plates he has given us. 

Hills, mountains and trees he knows and 
loves them all. Whether he is drawing the 
gently undulating foot-hills of California or 
the rugged, snow-clad Mt. Tacoma, young 
eucalypti or twisted oak, each is rendered in 
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line with intimate knowledge of form and 
growth and yet each takes its proper place in 
the composition. 

Just where this strong feeling for decora- 
tive line will lead him remains to be seen. 
I asked him if there was not a chance to go 
too far in this field. His answer was to 
mention the work of Diirer and Walter 


Crane and to suggest that he was not afraid 
of going too far if it led him toward such an 
end. What more is to be said? An artist 
must develop in the way best suited to him. 
We can at least be sure that, no matter 
where his leanings take him, each plate 
that leaves his hands will be done with a care- 
ful craftsmanship which is a joy to behold. 


TOPEKA: A NEW ART CENTRE 


BY EDWARD LONGSTRETH 


N THE outskirts of Topeka, Kansas, the 

campus of Washburn College overlooks 
the smiling meadows running down to the 
meandering Kansas River. One day Mr. 
Joab Mulvane walked into the administra- 
tion offices of the college and in his quiet, 
unassuming manner spoke briefly to the 
point. ‘‘I would like to give fifty thousand 
dollars for an art museum if the college wants 
one,” he said. When President Womer 
recovered his breath he jumped at the offer. 
Mrs. L. D. Whittemore, Director of the 
Washburn Art Department, was sent on an 
extensive tour of all the leading art museums 
in the east. According to her specifications 
the plans for the museum were drawn up by 
Thomas Williamson, an architect of Topeka, 
and the $10,000 called for in addition to the 
Mulvane gift was supplied by the College. 
On January 13, 1924, the Mulvane Art 
Museum was opened to the public with an 
exhibition of oil paintings. 

There are three rooms arranged in series 
on the second floor which are excelled by 
none in America for exhibiting prints or 
paintings. There is no gallery in my own 
city, Philadelphia, that can equal them. 
The Chicago Art Institute has no gallery 
so suitable, and only such a gallery as the 
Grand Central in New York can be com- 
pared with them. 


The Mulvane Museum represents the 
latest features in exhibition galleries—the 


smaller room with moderately high ceiling, 
central lighting with direct daylight over- 
head and electric lighting concealed around 
the skylights. On the first floor are the 
lecture rooms and the library, which con- 
tains 1,000 volumes on art subjects and 
9,000 prints and photographic reproductions 


from the masters. In the foyer are several 
casts from the antique. An odd bit of 
history is connected with the wanderings of 
these casts. They were originally purchased 
about forty years ago by officials of the 
Sante Fe Railroad in the hope of making 
Topeka an art center. The officials con- 
sidered they had failed of their purpose, as 
they thought permanently, and gave the 
casts to the City Library. Two years ago 
they were given to the Art Department of 
Washburn College and this year came into 
the new museum. 

Unlike the abodes of so many of our older 
art institutions in this country, the Mulvane 
Museum is in itself a work of art. There is 
good proportion in the mass and the first 
floor windows are well handled to carry into 
the high upper wall of the facade, the texture 
of which is excellent in the tonal variations 
of the Indiana limestone. The building was 
soundly constructed by a builder named 
Sargent, whose son, now a student in it, 
designed the lettering for the entrance. 

The entrance is a tasteful application of 
the Florentine loggia, and the whole build- 
ing, standing slightly higher than the street 
in a grove of trees on the college campus, 
has an effect altogether dignified, pleasant 
and artistic. From the loggia there is a 
fine vista across the campus and adjoining 
meadows to the hills on the other side of the 
Kaw Valley. 

The second exhibition held in the Museum 
was a collection of 106 etchings, lithographs, 
wood cuts, aquatints, linoleum cuts, and 
other prints by leading 
Philadelphia artists. The exhibition was 
promoted in a way no_ long-established 
eastern museum would traditionally follow. 


contemporary 
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It was assumed that the aim of the exhibit 
was to sell both the idea of the fine arts and 
the prints themselves to the people of 
Topeka. Professor ‘A. T. Burch, who 
instructs classes in journalism at Washburn 
College, was given full discretion in handling 
the publicity, which was all planned out 
ahead. Then lectures were given in the 
galleries in the afternoon, Sunday, and 
comments made specifically about the works 
on the walls. The exhibition lasted two 
weeks; one-third of the prints were sold. 

As for the creating end of the Museum, 
that is mn its early life. Miss V. Helen 
Anderson, formerly of Provincetown, is the 
Instructor in paintings and sculpture, and 
her figure pamting, “The Spanish Boy,” 
which took a medal in the Kansas City Art 
Institute, is hanging with the permanent 
collection of paintings in the central gallery. 
“The Flutist,” in plaster, a sculptured piece 
by Merrill Gage, former instructor at Wash- 
burn, but now at San Monica, California, is 
in the corridor. The permanent collection 
is only in embryo but already has some 
interesting pieces such as the landscapes by 
John KE. Jenkins, the “Taos Country” by 
L. A. Gillette, and “Deserted Farm” by 
Chauncey F. Ryder. The portrait of the 
donor, “Mr. Joab Mulvane,” hangs in a 
special niche and is the work of Frederick 
Stone, an artist of Topeka. The museum 
has begun a collection of prmts with two 
lithographs: “‘Independence Hall” by Her- 
bert Pullinger and “Creek at Moonrise” 
by Birger Sandzen. 

The collections in the crafts have been 
well begun with a considerable group of 
Indian and Mexican pottery, the Glenwood 
Jones collection of Mexican crafts, a group 
of old china and rare lustre ware, and the 
Chinese and Japanese collections which 
include a brass vase of the Ming period 
donated by Mrs. J. R. Silver, and Kakemo- 
nos panels representing the “Four Seasons,” 
presented by Mrs. J. J. Gooden. 

In close cooperation with the Washburn 
Art Department is the Topeka Art Guild 
with Mr. Glenwood Jones, president. Under 
their auspices artists and critics come to 
Topeka and address their publics in the 
auditorium of the Museum. 

Since its recent opening this new art 
center has already accomplished much. 
It has already made its appeal to the pro- 
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fessional and business men of the city, a 
city which boasts such a magnificent building 
as that occupied by the Capital Building 
and Loan Company with its murals by 
John W. Norton and sculpture by Emil 
Robert Zettler, both of Chicago. During 
the first exhibition of prints many people 
who had never before thought of art as a 
pertinent part of their lives came to the 
Mulvane Museum and found a new world 
opened to them. With astonishing rapidity 
the Museum has been adopted by the people 
as a part of their community life and they 
have a proper pride in it. The Kansas 
State Journal every Saturday publishes an 
art column written by Carl Bolmar, and the 
Topeka Daily Capital, with its extensive 
circulation, carries as news all art activity 
emanating from the Museum. 

The opening of the Mulvane Art Museum 
in Topeka has a significance even beyond 
that of a new local art centre. It marks 
another sign of the times. Art is no longer 
an incomprehensible hodge-podgery to be 
gaped at in awe by a nation of inferiority 
complexes; it is growing to be part of our 
lives and part of the American home. 
The success of recent exhibitions in Dallas, 
the success of Mr. Smalley with Birger 
Sandzen and others in Kansas City and 
MacPherson, the rising popularity of the 
colony at Taos, and the quieter but sound 
progression of art courses in western univer- 
sities, all mark the gradual rising of a great 
art public in America, educated in taste, 
appreciating good work, admiring it, and 
buying it. A hearty welcome is due the 
latest arrival among the centres forwarding 
the interests of American Art: Topeka. 


An event of note was the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
which took place with appropriate ceremon- 
ies on April 29. Addresses were made by the 
Acting Mayor of the City, Mr. Joseph A. 
Martin; Mr. D. M. Ferry, Jr., President of 
the Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society; Mr. Ralph H. Booth, President of 
the Institute, and Chairman of the Detroit 
Art Commission, who laid the cornerstone; 
Mr. Paul P. Cret, the well-known architect, 
the new museum; Mr. 
Albert Kahn, a prominent architect of 
Detroit; and Mr. Clyde H. Burroughs, 
Curator of the Institute of Arts. 


and designer of 


THE 1924 CONVENTION—THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


of the American Federation of Arts, held 
in Washington May 14, 15 and 16, was most 
successful, from the point of view of atten- 
dance and interest shown. The program as 
announced was carried out without a single 
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change, and the papers presented and 
addresses made were notable because of 
their constructive character. When the 


American Federation of Arts was formed 
fifteen years ago one of its avowed purposes 
was to bring the art associations of the 
country in closer touch. That it has to a 
ereat extent accomplished this purpose was 
demonstrated by the spirit of real coopera- 
tion and good fellowship which pervaded all 
of the recent meetings. 

The New Willard Hotel was headquarters. 
All of the five sessions of the Convention 
were held in one of the ballrooms on the top 
floor, from the windows of which there is a 
broad and beautiful view across the city to 
the Potomac and the Virginia hills. 


THE FEDERATION 


The first session, at which there was an 
attendance of between three and four hun- 
dred, was given over entirely to the Federa- 
tion. Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, made the wel- 
coming address, in which he referred appre- 
clatively to the work the American Federa- 
tion of Arts is doing throughout the land 
and to promote special art interests at the 
national capital, in particular its advocacy 
of a building to suitably house the National 
Gallery collections. The President, Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, responded, but post- 
poned his own address until after the presen- 
tation of the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Secretary’s report, which 
outlined the work of the year, is published in 
full elsewhere in these pages. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed receipts and expendi- 
tures in excess of $100,000, and a deficit in 
the form of an outstanding loan of approxi- 
mately $3,000. 

A discussion of Federation problems was 
opened by Mr. Cuthbert Lee, Associate 
Secretary, who described the means em- 
ployed for securing additional members and 
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stressed the need of cooperation in this 
particular, emphasizing the fact, which had 
been conclusively proved, that those cities 
and towns which had put on campaigns for 
Federation membership had derived addi- 
tional support for local activities and had 
thereby considerably profited. He said, 
very truly, that if membership in the 
American Federation of Arts meant a lessen- 
ing of interest in local art activities the 
national organization should not continue to 
exist, as it would be an obstacle rather than 
an aid to the advancement of art in America; 
but that to the contrary it was evidently 
stimulating progress, and that this stimula- 
tion was in proportion to its strength in the 
several localities. 

Mr. Francis C. Jones, Chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, presented a_ brief 
report covering this branch of the work, 
telling the kinds and numbers of exhibitions 
circulated and of some of the difficulties 
encountered. This led to a lively discussion 
of the question of sales in connection with 
travelling exhibitions. Mr. Bush-Brown, of 
Washington, suggested that a committee be 
appointed in each place to guarantee at 
least one sale from each exhibition. Mr. 
Hekking, of Columbus, Ohio, said that it 
was the business ability of the person in 
charge of the exhibition which counted, and 
advised sending written instructions in 
salesmanship to those handling the exhibi- 
tions. Mrs. Bewley, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
agreed that it was a matter of expert 
salesmanship, and offered in support of this 
argument that the dealers who went to Fort 
Worth invariably sold, whereas there were 
fewer sales, proportionately, in the exhibi- 
tions held under the auspices of the Art 


Association. Mr. A. H. Ullrich, of Chicago, 
Mr. Charles C. Curran, Miss Margery 


Currey, Mrs. Lauderdale, of Dallas, Texas, 
Miss Mary Butler, Mrs. Walter Little, and 
Mr. Robinson, the last of Macon, Georgia, 
all took part in the discussion, each offering 
some helpful suggestion, among which men- 
tion may be made of the desirability of an 
artist accompanying the exhibition because 
of his more intimate knowledge of the qual- 
ity of the art. An allurement was held out 
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in an assurance of commissions for portraits. 
Mr. Perry, of Pratt Institute, told how Miss 
May Robinson, a teacher in one of the public 
schools in a town in Indiana, had put on in 
her own town an “Art and Clean-up Week” 
through the cooperation of the Mayor, 
which had resulted in giving art a place in 
the minds of the citizens of that town. 
Miss Florence N. Levy told of how a com- 
mittee of the chairmen of the Women’s 
Clubs in Baltimore purchased an etching 
from an exhibition and had so started on the 
road to art collecting. 


MUSEUM SUBJECTS 


The afternoon session on May 14 was 
devoted entirely to museum subjects. Mr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, a director of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts and President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, pre- 
sided. The first paper was by Mr. H. M. 
Kurtzworth, Director of the Kansas City 
Art Institute, and was on the subject of 
“Our Part m American Art.” “Among all 
the organizations,” he said, “who through- 
out the centuries have fostered the develop- 
ment of the finer things in life, no organiza- 
tion has had a greater opportunity, and no 
group has been better prepared to use their 
privileges than the alert individuals con- 
nected with the nation-wide organization, 
the American Federation of Arts.” ‘* Yester- 
day,” he said, “art was for the few, but 
today it is for everyone.” He cautioned 
against “‘aesthetic illiteracy” and urged 
that ““we teach the nation to read beauty.” 
“The greatest crime,” he said, ‘which 
results from aesthetic ignorance is the vast 
talent of our people, which is wasted for 
want of use. Immortality and art are 
inseparably linked; therefore artists and 
clergy must work together. As the artist is 
a creator of wealth it is for the state to 
recognize him and to make use of him. 
We must have greater efficiency m our 
schools. Our educators must be educated.” 
He deprecated the falling off in the publica- 
tion of art books and advocated an effort to 
better our art writing in magazines and 
newspapers. Finally he set forth the re- 
wards, the glory of the task accomplished. 

Miss Florence N. Levy, Director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, gave a résumé of 
the activities of the art museums throughout 
the country, demonstrating their usefulness 


to their several communities. It was an 
amazing array and showed, above all things, 
how large a part the museums are now taking 
in community life. Her paper was. illus- 
trated by a number of stereopticon slides 
showing the children and other visitors 
profitmg by the museum exhibits and 
instruction. 

Miss Anna Curtis Chandler, of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, gave an illustrated 
address on “‘School Children and the Art 
Museum,” telling of the methods used to 
bring in the little citizens, who through the 
medium of museums are instructed and who 
learn to love art and to make it a part of 
their lives. Most pathetic, perhaps, was 
the picture of the crippled children who, 
through the generosity of a patron of the 
arts, were brought to the museum in auto- 
mobiles and wheel chairs and found therein 
the realization of a fairy tale. 

The Honorable Robert Underwood John- 
son, member and Secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, described in 
brief the purpose of the Academy to assist 
in the establishment of art museums in 
states where there are none at present. 


MARKETING ART 


There was one session on May 15, and 
that was in the morning. Frederic Allen 
Whiting, a director of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, and Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, presided. The opening 
address was by Charles R. Richards, Direc- 
tor of the American Association of Museums 
who has just returned from making a ten- 
months’ survey of industrial art and indus- 
trial museums in Europe. He spoke on 
**Modern Tendencies in European Industrial 
Art,” showing stereopticon and lumiere 
slides of various examples—furniture, pot- 
tery, silver and glassware made in the 
several countries of Europe, manifesting the 
modern spirit. This spirit, according to 
Mr. Richards, is findmg expression quite 
generally in the manufactures of Europe. 
In fact, to such an extent has it taken hold 
that no work which evidences the influence 
of tradition will be admitted to the great 
Exposition of Industrial and Decorative Art 
to be held in Paris in the summer of 1925, 
and for this reason American manufacturers 
will not be represented. France, Mr. 
Richards said, is determined to capture and 
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hold the market for goods in which design is 
an integral part, and for this reason is 
nationally adopting the modern movement. 
He prophesied that as a result of the 1925 
Exposition, which will undoubtedly be 
visited quite generally by our manufacturers, 
this movement will shortly find its way to 


the United States and affect our own 
productions. 
Mrs. Anna Ernberg was the second 


speaker, and her subject was “Home Indus- 
tries,’ as developed at Berea, Kentucky. 
She told of the activities of the local chapter 
of the American Federation of Arts and 
made a strong plea for patronage of the 
home industries, which not only enable 
women to earn money without sacrifice to 
their home life, but give them at the same 
time the joy of creative production. 

Mr. Walter L. Clark, President of the 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery Association 
of New York, spoke interestingly on “‘Mar- 
keting Art,” telling of some of the experi- 
ments and experiences of the Grand Central 
Galleries. He said that the most important 
service to art was to get paintings into the 
hands of the public, and that pictures should 
be in the homes, not stored in studios. 
Paintings and sculpture, he claimed, are the 
only commodities in the commercial world 
which have not been treated as commodities 
and benefited by organization. The supply 
on hand, therefore, is in excess, at present, 
of the demand. In the Grand Central 
Galleries at one time, contributed by a com- 
paratively small group of artists, there were 
pictures aggregating in value two million 
dollars. The demand for art, he states, is 
unlimited, the desire for beauty universal, 
and when art Is of the right sort it is synon- 
ymous with beauty. He told most inter- 
estingly of the ready cooperation that the 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery Association 
has secured from the women’s clubs of the 
country, from the transportation company 
in New York which runs the Fifth Avenue 
busses, from the hotel men of the great 
metropolis and other cities. For six weeks 
seven hundred busses on Fifth Avenue 
carried notices of the Sargent Exhibition, 
which in the same period was visited by 
55,000 people. It was at the suggestion of 
a hotel proprietor that announcements of 
this exhibition were placed under the glass 
on the bureau in every room in a series of 
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New York hotels. The slogan of this 
association is “‘Art Education by Owner- 
ship,’ and its experience is that when a man 
buys one picture he buys another and 
another. ‘‘Millions of dollars,” Mr. Clark 
said, ‘“‘which are spent in this country every 
year for foolish things ought to be spent for 
art.” 

Mr. Theodore H. Pond, Director of the 
Dayton Art Museum, told of the plan (de- 
scribed in the June number of the AMERICAN 
Macazrne or Art) which that museum has 
put into effect for the circulation of pictures 
by loans in the same way that books are 
lent by libraries. Through this plan many 
pictures have visited Dayton homes, and 
some have found such a hearty welcome 
they have been purchased. 

Mr. R. T. Dooner, of Philadelphia, told 
of the advantages and success of Art Week 
in that city, stressing particularly the ad- 
vantage of showing pictures in the shop 
windows. 

Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, of Phila- 
delphia, suggested that immediate results 
were not always the only results, that often- 
times purchases were induced by exhibitions, 
from which few, if any, sales were made; and 
he gave as an instance the large number of 
paintings by Sully and Peale which were 
discovered in private ownership in Phila- 
delphia at the time these great exhibitions 
were assembled by the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. 


ART GETTING INTO ACTION 


Mr. George G. Booth, a director of the 
American Federation of Arts, and President 
of the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, 
presided at the session on May 16, which was 
opened by an address by Mrs. W. L. Lawton, 
Chairman of the National Committee for 
the Restriction of Outdoor Advertising, on 
“Abolishing Country Billboards.” Mrs. 
Lawton not only told of the success in secur- 
ing the cooperation of the advertisers in 
many instances, and of the real progress 
made, but gave several telling arguments, 
which may well be used as weapons. For 
instance, she said that advertisers occasion- 
ally mentioned that it was the owners of the 
land on which billboards are erected who 
profited by country billboard advertising. 
“But,” she suggested, ‘Sturn the billboards 
all around with their backs to the highways, 
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and see what would happen,’’—very cor- 
rectly stating that the advertisers were in 
effect securing their profit from our invest- 
ment in highways. She also said that 
legislation has come to recognize as a public 
nuisance that which offends the ear and 
nose, but has not yet recognized the offence 
to the eye. Mrs. Lawton explained how the 
campaign had been begun in Glens Falls, and 
the cooperation of the merchants had been 
secured by convincing them that their chief 
profits came from tourists and that the chief 
asset was the scenery, to destroy which, 
therefore, was no more than killing the 
goose which laid the golden egg. This cam- 
paign spread throughout the state and later, 
through the cooperation of the national 
organizations, among them the American 
Federation of Arts, throughout the country. 

Mr. George B. Ford, President of the 
American City Planning Institute, told most 
interestingly of the widespread movement 
throughout the country for better city 
planning, showing how far art has gone 
toward making the cities of America better 
places in which to live. 

He was followed by Mr. George William 
Eggers, Director of the Denver Art Associa- 
tion, who took as his subject ““Art Getting 
into Action,” and described the varied 
activities along civic les which in Denver 
have brought art in close relation with the 
everyday life of the people. The beginning 
was the conversion of a little creek, which 
ran through a slum, into a beauty spot. 
Next came the establishment of a civic 
center and of an art commission. Denver 
was fortunate in having a remarkable man 
for mayor, and a man of wide vision as his 
instructor. To both Mayor Spear and Mr. 
Henry Read Mr. Eggers paid high tribute. 
At the present time there are three activities 
in Denver, according to Mr. Eggers, which 
are of nation-wide interest—the Small House 
Service Bureau, which has distributed one 
hundred designs that are not only being used 
in Colorado but in thirty-six other states; 
the Church Art Commission of the Episcopal 
Church which has instituted a similar move- 
ment in the building of little churches and 
their furnishing, and, through the coopera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
restoration of the Pueblo and adobe Mis- 
sions. Of the last Mr. Eggers showed an 
interesting series of stereopticon slides. 
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Mrs. J. G. Osburn, Chairman of Art of 
the New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, told of an amazing development of 
interest in art in New Mexico through the 
medium of travelling exhibitions of prints 
and small pictures. Forty-eight clubs in 
New Mexico are participating in these cir- 
cuits; twelve collections were sent out last 
season—nine of prints, two of paintings, one 
of pastels. Thirty-five hundred school chil- 
dren had the opportunity of seeing the 
prints. These exhibitions are all sent by 
parcel post, and Mrs. Osburn expressed her 
hope that it would be possible next year to 
send by aeroplane post a collection to a little 
town in the mountains which could not 
otherwise be reached. 


THE GREATEST SERVICE TO ART TODAY 


The concluding session on Friday after- 
noon, at which Mr. de Forest presided, 
opened with a brief address by Mr. Charles 
C. Curran on “Technical Art Training for 
University Students,” or, as he said, ‘‘Uni- 
versity Education for Art Students.” Mr. 
Curran described the plan now in operation 
whereby the students at the National 
Academy of Design are enabled to take the 
regular course at the New York University 
and secure credit for the time given to the 
study of art. He also described in brief the 
Ranger Fund, through the medium of which 
the younger American artists are being en- 
couraged by the purchase of their works 
and the National Gallery and other galleries 
of the country are being enriched through 
these purchases. 

At this session there was an open discus- 
sion of “The Greatest Service That Can Be 
Rendered to Art in America.” Suggestions 
presented in writing by various persons were 
read by the Secretary, in addition to which 
Mr. Ralph Booth made a stirring appeal for 
the acquisition and public exhibition of great 
works of art. These suggestions are pub- 
lished in full elsewhere in these pages. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

An interesting incident of the Convention 
was a Round Table Dinner on School Arts 
held at the Washington Arts Club on the 
evening of May 14, at which Miss Florence 
N. Levy presided. Sixty persons, mostly 
delegates to the Convention, were in attend- 
ance. A delicious dinner was served, after 
which, as the guests were too many to get 
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around a single table, a discussion, though 
quite informal, took place in the upper 
assembly room. 

The first speaker was Royal Bailey Far- 
num, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School and State Director of Art Educa- 
tion, who declared it to be his belief, based 
on an experience of the last four or five years, 
that the Renaissance of art in America is 
here. Appreciation, he says, being inter- 
preted as understanding with enjoyment, 
has vastly increased in this time, so that the 
public—the buying public—is now demand- 
ing better things, and the horrors that were 
once to be found in every department store 
are now far to seek. 

The two other State Directors of Art 
Education (there are only three), C. Valen- 
tine Kirby, of Pennsylvania, and Leon Loyal 
Winslow, of New York, were both present 
and made substantial contributions in 
thought-provoking, though not too serious, 
addresses. Mr. Kirby stressed the need of 
educating a community to a sympathetic 
understanding of the significance of art 
education, saying, quite truly, that both the 
superintendents of schools and the super- 
visors of art are dependent, to a large degree, 
upon the enlightened support of the tax- 
paying public, hence the supervisor of art 
should remember his obligation to win. if 
possible the support of the community. 
Mr. Winslow urged the importance of making 
a certain amount of art study a required 
subject in junior high schools. 

The general discussion was lively and 
interesting, and all in the line of experience. 
Mrs. Baxter, of Syracuse, told most engag- 
ingly of her work among the children, and 
the interest manifested by even the newsboys 
in the welfare and upbuilding of the museum 
collections. Mr. Kent, of the Metropolitan 
Museum, on the other hand, stressed the 
need of educating the adults, who represent 
today the governing body of museums, as 
well as schools and colleges. 


ELECTIONS 


As a result of the elections the entire out- 
going Board was reclected; and at the 
directors’ meeting immediately following the 
President, First Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer were reelected. At the meet- 
ing of the Board held on Thursday afternoon 
Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens was elected to a 
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vacant vice-presidency and Mr. Arthur W, 
Page, of Doubleday, Page and Company, t ; 
fill the vacancy on the Board of Directors: 
occasioned by the death of Charles A. Munn, 
A resolution lamenting the death of Mr 
Munn and expressive of the sense of loss was\ 
unanimously passed by the Directors; andl 
the suggestion made by Mr. Huger Elliott 
in regard to placing a cast and a good picturex 
in every schoolroom in the land was adopted 
as a policy of the Federation. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


The social features of the program were 
uncommonly delightful. On the wean 
of May 1 the Honorable and Mrs. Lara 
Anderson received the delegates and mem 
bers and their friends at their beautiful hoi 
on Massachusetts Avenue. Mrs. Charles M.. 
Ffoulke opened her home, also, which gay 
the privilege of seeing the Ffoulke tapestry 
gallery and its beautiful contents. Mr. anc 
Mrs. Dunean Phillips received the delegate: 
in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, which gave 
many the privilege of seeing for the firs#} 
time Renoir’s masterpiece, “Le Dejeune: 
des Canotiers,” purchased by this gallery) 
during the past season. 

The session was omitted on the afternooy 
of May 15, in order that the delegates migh! 
visit the National Gallery of Art, where of 
special exhibition of work by Viennesd 
School Children was on view, and also the 
Freer Gallery of Art. Mr. John E. Lodge, 
Director, Miss Rhoades and Miss Guest.) 
Curators, of the Freer Gallery, met tha 
delegates in the galleries and very graciously) 
not only answered questions but gave ex- 
planations with reference to the exhibits 
The visit to the Freer Gallery was one o 
the rare privileges of this Convention. 

Late that afternoon it was the great) 
privilege and pleasure of the delegates tq 
attend a garden party at the White House}} 
to which Mrs. Coolidge had sent each an 
individual invitation, and to be received by) 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge. Unfor+ 
tunately the sun went under a cloud, but it 


—- 


did not rain. There were many notabld: 
persons present, and the ladies in summet 
dresses, diplomats, uniformed army aad 


4 . . . | 
navy officers, in the distance the Marine 


Band lending color as well as music, and thd: 
refreshment tents with their gay colorec 
awnings, created a memorable scene. 
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On Friday afternoon the Rotary Club of 
Washington acted as hosts and took the 
delegates and members on an automobile 
drive, first to see Saint-Gaudens’ master- 
piece, the Adams Memorial in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, thence through beautiful Rock 
Creek Park to Mount St. Alban, on which 
the National Cathedral, a great Gothic 
structure, is rising; and from there over the 
new Key Bridge to the Arlington Amphi- 
theatre, adjacent to which is the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, and from which beautiful 
views of Washington are to be had; it is here 
that the Lee mansion stands. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner was at Rauscher’s. 
The hall was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and smilax as a contribution of Mr. 
John H. Small, IIT, a local landscape archi- 
tect and florist. About two hundred and 
sixty persons were in attendance. To the 
President’s right sat the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, in response to a storm of 
applause which followed the mere mention 
of his name, said a few words of appreciation 
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and greeting. Mr. Otto H. Kahn was the 
principal speaker, and his address, which was 
of notable character and beautifully deliv- 
ered, is printed elsewhere in this magazine 
in full. The President later called on Mr. 
H. Van Buren Magonigle of New York, the 
designer of the great War Memorial for 
Kansas City, who spoke on Architecture; 
Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum School of Industrial Art, 
who urged vigorously that we cling to tradi- 
tion in art rather than be carried away by 
the new gods of Modernism; and Mr. Ralph 
H. Booth, of Detroit, who stressed the great 
service that those who love art may render 
to the nation, by giving to the people the 
great art of all time for their enjoyment and 
instruction. In conclusion the President 
called upon the Secretary, who spoke briefly 
in appreciation of the cooperation of those 
in all parts of the country in the Federation’s 
work, and hopefully of the outlook. And so, 
with the spirit of cheer, of friendliness, of 
stimulated effort and purpose, this memora- 
ble Convention came to an end. 


Too: 
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Tur AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 14, 1924. 


EVIEWING the work of the past year, 

two undertakings stand out prom- 
inently—the Venetian Exhibition, and the 
campaign of publicity and education in con- 
nection with the National Gallery of Art. 
Concerning both of these activities all of our 
members and those present are undoubtedly 
well informed, through reports published 
from time to time in the pages of our 
magazine. 


VENICE EXHIBITION 


The Venetian exhibition was an interesting 
achievement as a piece of cooperation, if 
nothing else. The offer, which came from 
the Municipality of Venice, to assume insur- 
ance on a collection of eighty paintings by 
American artists to be shown at the Inter- 
national Exposition in Venice this summer 
from the time they left the United States 
until they were returned, was made through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, who was in Italy last November 


assembling works for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s International Exhibition now in 
progress. The Italian Ambassador not only 
secured official confirmation of the offer but 
made the arrangements to have the collec- 
tion transported by the Italian railroads 
from Genoa to Venice promptly and without 
charge. Our State Department, endorsing 
the project, secured free transportation for 
the paintings from the United States to 
Genoa and return on one of our Shipping 
Board vessels and permitted them to be 
sent under the auspices of the United States 
Government, so informing our diplomatic 
representatives in Italy. The artists co- 
operated by lending their paintings. The 
Corcoran Gallery packed and transported to 
New York, free of charge, the paintings that 
were selected from its Biennial Exhibition. 
The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, contrib- 
uted $250 toward the cost of packing and 
insurance while in this country, and in- 
dividuals interested in the furthering of 
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friendly relations between Italy and America 
also contributed to the cost. 

The pictures, seventy-five in number, 
selected by a committee appointed jointly 
by the Municipality of Venice and the 
American Federation of Arts, consisting of 
Mr. John W. Beatty, Mr. C. Powell Minni- 
gerode, Hon. Irwin Laughlin, Charles Moore, 
and the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, were received in Venice in per- 
fect condition, and a letter has come from 
the Directors of the Exposition expressing 
great satisfaction and interest in the char- 
acter of the works. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART PROJECT 


The second undertaking, that of creating 
an Interest in the need of a building for the 
National Gallery of Art, is significant be- 
cause of the hearty response that has been 
received, the great amount of interest 
demonstrated, and the result so far achieved. 

We were fortunate in securing the assis- 
tance of two press representatives of high 
standing and long experience, and to have 
had the heartiest cooperation on the part of 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Gallery. The material that has been 
sent out, therefore, has gone with authority 
and been well prepared, hence acceptable for 
newspaper publication, with the result that 
a vast amount of publicity has been secured 
in all parts of the country; and that in addi- 
tion able editorials have appeared in the 
leading newspapers and magazines from 
California to Massachusetts. The feeling 
seems to be general that the time has now 
come when the United States should recog- 
nize art as a factor in national life, and that 
we cannot afford to longer lag behind other 
nations in this particular. 

This spring, through the 
group of public-spirited citizens, chief 
among whom is one of our vice-presidents, 
Mr. Bixby, of St. Louis, $10,000 was sub- 
scribed to secure plans for a building of 
suitable character to be erected on the site 
set apart for a National Gallery of Art by 
Congress; and Mr. Charles A. Platt, of New 
York, the architect of the Freer Gallery, was 
commissioned to make these plans by the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the lawful custodians of the National Gallery 
of Art. 

More lately, Senator Lodge has introduced 


generosity of a 
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in the Senate an amendment to the Second 
Deficiency Bill, authorizing an appropria- 


tion of $2,500,000 to begin a building which — 


shall not exceed in cost $7,000,000. In 
support of this amendment, at our request, 
a number of prominent men in various fields 
of activity have expressed their approval. 
Among these mention may be made of Mr. 
Arthur Page, of Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany; General Harbord, of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America; Mr. Charles M. 


Schwab, President of the United States | 


Steel Corporation; Mr. Edward Robison, 


Director of the Metropolitan Museum of || 
Art; and Mr. Samuel Gompers, President | 


of the American Federation of Labor. The 
objection that the necessity for economy at 
this time would make such an appropriation 


ill-advised can be well met by the argument | 
that such an appropriation is in itself an | 


economic measure, inasmuch as lack of space 
is at the present moment stopping the inflow 


of gifts which in short space would in value |, 


far exceed the required expenditure. 

There is one side of this effort which should 
be emphasized whether it succeeds or not— 
and success sooner or later would seem to be 
assured. It is doing much to awaken 
thought and create interest in the subject of 
art in its relation to the National Govern- 
ment and national life; and it is providing 
an object which all interested in art through- 
out the United States can unite in working 
for. 

In addition to these two special activities, 
the work of the American Federation of 
Arts during the past year has gone on much 
the same as in the past but with larger 
volume. It is impossible for such a work 
not to grow, not to increase in scope as the 
years pass, so long as it has real vitality. 


Nothing which is living can stand _still— 


remain the same. 


EXHIBITIONS 


We have had fifty travelling exhibitions in | 
200 engagements | 
have been made in 130 different places. | 


circulation, for which 
These exhibitions have gone to all but nine 
states in the Union. 
in these exhibitions 3,400 exhibits, each one 
of which has been listed, catalogued and 
insured, and now, in most instances, returned 
to the owners. The amount of insurance 
carried was $562,068. Besides the exhibi- 


There were included | 
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tion for Venice, an exhibition of architecture, 
through the cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment and at the request of the Pan American 
Union, was sent to Santiago, Chile, last 
fall, attracting very considerable attention. 
Exhibitions have been sent to Canada and 
to Honolulu. Ten state fairs were supplied 
with exhibitions last season, and by special 
request an exhibition was assembled for and 
shown in nine colleges in Ohio. 

The sales from these exhibitions amounted 
to only about $2,000, including 137 items, 
chief among which were etchings and prints. 
Effort is made in every instance to induce 
sales, but the buying of works of art is 
something which must be cultivated. It is 
true, however, as those having experience in 
this field will testify, that the result of the 
travelling exhibitions sent out by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts during the past 
fifteen years is shown in increased sales from 
other sources. 


LECTURES 


There were more requests for lectures this 
year than ever before; 190 engagements 
were filled. The majority of the requests 
came from chapters, but others not con- 
nected with the Federation made liberal use 
of this service. One notable lecture on 
Stained Glass, by Mr. Joseph G. Reynolds, 
Jr., illustrated with colored slides, has been 
added this year, as well as lectures on 
“Pottery and Porcelain,” by Mr. Charles F. 
Binns, of the New York State School of 
Clay Working; “Book Design,” by Mr. 
Harry Lyman Koopman, Librarian of 
Brown University: “Italy, Her People and 
Her Art,” by Anna Seaton-Schmidt; and 
“The Renaissance in Italy,’ by Mr. H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, the last adapted 
from an article published in “The Signifi- 
cance of the Fine Arts,” by the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Furthermore, we have agreed to exchange 
lectures on American Art for lectures on 
Swedish Art with the University of Stock- 
holm, Professor Roosval contributing the 
text for those on Swedish Art. This arrange- 
ment was made through the cooperation of 
Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, American Minister 
to Sweden, and one of our vice-presidents. 
Tt is an additional instance of the possibilities 
of international exchange and the establish- 
ment of international friendly relationships 
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through the medium of art and the American 
Federation of Arts. 


MAGAZINE 


The American Macazine or Arr has 
carried sixty-four instead of forty pages this 
year and has, we hope, thus increased its 
value and interest to our members and sub- 
scribers. A special Sargent number was 
published in April, through the cooperation 
of the Grand Central Galleries, and we are 
about to issue the first of June a special 
California number, bringing, we trust, our 
California chapters in closer touch with those 
in the east and middle west. 

AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


Volume XX of the American Art Annual, 
containing ““Who’s Who in Art,” was pub- 
lished in January in an edition of 1,250, of 
which over 1,000 copies have already been 
sold. In Volume XXI we are proposing to 
publish a ““Who’s Who among Architects,” 
something which has not been done before, 
which does not at present exist, and which 
we believe will prove valuable. In under- 
taking this publication we have the valuable 
cooperation of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

“ART IN OUR COUNTRY” 

A new publication was undertaken this 
year, “Art in Our Country,” a handbook 
listing by cities and towns the most note- 
worthy public works of art, such as buildings, 
sculpture, mural paintings, landscape archi- 
tecture, etc., throughout the United States. 
This book was patterned after a little 
pamphlet originally compiled by Mrs. 
Everett W. Pattison, of St. Louis, at that 
time Chairman of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, by whom it was pub- 
lished. The copyright was made over to 
the American Federation of Arts several 
years ago, but on account of the untoward 
conditions incident to the war and post-war 
period the publication was postponed until 
this time. The sections of this little book 
were edited by persons, supposedly of 
authority in these matters in almost every 
place, and every possible effort was made to 
secure completeness and accuracy. It is 
our hope that at stated times the publication 
may be brought up to date, and that it will 
do not a little to create pride and induce 
cities and towns to properly value the posses- 
sion of works of genuine artistic merit, 
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regarding such as civic assets. Three 
thousand copies were published; one thou- 
sand bound. Of these, approximately eight 
hundred copies have already been sold. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


The New York office has issued as here- 
tofore, in pamphlet form, the reports of 
auction sales of works of art under the title, 
American Art Sales, for which increased 
subscriptions have this year been received. 


CHARLES ALLEN MUNN 


The American Federation of Arts has 
suffered a serious loss in the death of Charles 
Allen Munn, which occurred in New York 
in April. Mr. Munn was for many years a 
member of our Board of Directors and 
Chairman of our Publication Committee. 
He took a great interest in the development 
of the magazine and was ever ready to give 
the details of publication consideration. 
We shall greatly miss both his interest and 
his advice. It is the interest and aid of such 
men which has made the work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts and the development 
of the organization possible. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PROMOTION 


In the autumn of 1922, Miss Laura J. 
Hawley, a specialist in advertising and 
promotion, came to us at the request of our 
President, to organize and conduct a mem- 
bership campaign. At the termination, last 
June, of her original engagement, Miss 
Hawley consented to remain with the 
Federation for another season, and she con- 
tinued in charge of this department until 
the middle of last February. 

We were very fortunate in securing, the 
first of January, the services of Mr. Cuthbert 
Lee, to take charge, as Associate Secretary, 
of the business management and promotion 
of the organization. Mr. Lee is a graduate 
of Harvard and has had special experience 
in the matter of publication promotion with 
two of our largest American publishing 
houses, The John Lane Company, and 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 

The Western Office has been under the 
charge of Prof. Paul Grummann, who has 
arranged circuits for exhibitions in the north- 
west and circulated certain lectures, the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln kindly 
allowing us storage facilities. Having this 
office we are able to shorten the haul on 
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exhibitions and thus come into closer touch | 


with localities in this vast section of the | 
country which is most wideawake and eager | 
for cultural privileges enjoyed almost as a | 


matter of course by those in the east. 

Mr. Richard F. Bach continues in charge 
of the New York Office and not only directs 
the publication of American Art Sales, 
compiled by Miss Gladys Moch, but also 


assists us in assembling exhibitions of Indus- | 


trial Art and in securing lectures on such 
subjects. The Metropolitan Museum con- 


tinues to allow us office room rent free, a | 


most generous and invaluable contribution. 
Mr. Allen Eaton, of the Sage Foundation, 
is still acting in an advisory capacity in 
connection with our Prints for the Home 
exhibitions, selecting the exhibits and 
annually arranging for initial showing in the 
Sage Foundation Building in New York. 


FINANCIAL 


There has been a considerable increase in 
chapter membership during the past year, 
as well as in active and associate membership 
and subscriptions, but this increase is fai 
less than we would desire or would seem 
reasonable. 

Perhaps the greatest problem which con- 
fronts the American Federation of Arts today 
is that of adequate support. At present 
we are depending largely upon grants from 
the Sage Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation, and contributions 
from our President and a group of persons 
especially interested. The building up of a 
large membership is exceedingly important 


to the permanent establishment of the work | 


and in the interest of the spread of knowledge 
and appreciation of art. This can only be 


accomplished through the cooperation of. 


those who are interested. We cannot do it 
alone. 
Washington office. 
to do, and there is, we understand, to a 
large extent, conflict of local interest, but 
it is worth noting that in almost every place 
in which membership in the American 
Federation of Arts has been promoted, 
there has been marked increase in interest 
in local activities. 

We have taken but a glance at the work 
that the American Federation of Arts is 
doing. 
have mentioned there is a large service being 


received | 


It cannot all be done from the’ 
It is not an easy thing } 


In addition to those things that I) 


—— 
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rendered through the medium of our Package 
Library; the circulation of portfolios of 
prints; the Bureau of Information, which 
replies daily to all sorts of questions, some 
of them foolish but many of them indicative 
of a sincere desire to learn, and all worthy 
of consideration. We are supplying to 
women’s clubs and to organizations through- 
out the country suggestive study outlines 
and bibliographies. We are cooperating 
constantly with the government depart- 
ments, such as the State Department, the 
Bureau of Education, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum, the 
National Gallery, the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the Immigration Bureau, the Library 
of Congress, the Department of Commerce, 
the Pan American Union and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the last two 
semiofficial. We are keeping in_ touch, 
and thus serving as a clearing house, with 
organizations of kmdred aims, among them 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
American Association of Museums, the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
American Civic Association and the Garden 
Club of America. We are doing, in fact, a 
vast amount of work which will count in 
the long run to build up the solidarity of 
art, which no other organization has done 
or is doing or, we believe, can do. Now the 
question is, is this worth while? If so, 
should it not be adequately supported? 

Referring to a campaign for funds for a 
beneficent object, the Right Reverend 
William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
in an article published m The Atlantic 
Monthly some months ago, said: “It is a 
great enterprise that the leader of a campaign 
for a beneficent cause or institution under- 
takes, for by his work, supported by others, 
great sums of money are transferred by the 
consent, and often glad approval of the 
owners from their pocket to a treasury which 
will work for good through untold genera- 
tions.” Is it not because the American 
Federation of Arts is doing a work which will 
benefit “untold generations” that it 1s 
worthy of such effort? 

I could tell you many instances of good 
that the Federation is doing had I the time, 
but it seems to me always that the greatest 
good that is to come from this work is far 
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ahead in the future. As we look about us 
today we see much that is wrong. There 
are many to tell us that the trend of civiliza- 
tion is downward rather than upward. It 
is for us, and those like us, who believe in 
the capacity of our fellow-men for high 
thinking, living and accomplishment, and 
the power of spiritual things, to build, as it 
were, a bulwark which will turn this tide; 
and the more depressing the present outlook, 
the greater the need for such effort. 

To accomplish this end we must have not 
only money but members. If we were 
merely constructing a building with tangible 
materials, money alone would answer and 
it would be money for which we would 
ask, but what we are endeavoring to do is 
to build a spiritual fabric, and this can only 
be done through the medium of the spirit 
manifested in man. Money will make it 
possible for us to multiply our activities, 
increase our usefulness, and money we must 
have; but members, men and women, added 
to our list will assure the perpetuity of the 
idea and the eventual achievement of the 
ideal. It is assistance in securing these that 
we most covet. 

Letina Mercuur. 


Evidencing anew the wealth of American 
private collections was an exhibition of 
fifty-two early Italian paintings held re- 
cently at the Duveen Galleries in New York 
for the benefit of the Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
an admission of two dollars being charged. 
This consisted of paintings acquired by the 
Duveen Galleries and disposed of by them 
to American collectors. Among the works 
shown were the well-known ‘Portrait of a 
Man,” by ‘Titian; the famous ‘“‘Cowper 
Madonna,” which is owned by Mr. Joseph 
Widener; Botticelli’s portrait of Giuliano de 
Medici, as well as his portrait of ““A Youth”; 
the “Announcing Angel” and the ‘“ Deposi- 
tion” by Fra Angelico; five works by Fra 
Filippo Lippi; to name but a few. 


Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art 
Education of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will be one 
of the guest instructors at the Summer 
Session of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh this year. Mr. Kirby 
will be at the Pittsburgh Institution from 
July 7 to 18. 


NELLIE VERNE WALKER: AN APPRECIATION! 


BY JOSEPHINE CRAVEN CHANDLER 


ELLIE VERNE WALKER, whose 

arrival in Chicago dates from the first 
day of the twentieth century, is already 
definitely associated with its artistic history, 
for she received her training in its Art 
Institute, taught for a time in that school, 
and holds, in addition to the “National 
Sculpture Society,” membership in the 
“Chicago Society of Artists” and the new 
organization called “The Painters and 
Sculptors of Chicago,” besides being one of 
that small but interesting group of writers 
and artists known as “The Little Room.” 
In proof of her cordial “will to serve” in 
the aesthetic development of her town and 
state, it may be mentioned that she is on 
the State Board of Art Advisers, is a member 
of the Illinois Art Extension Committee 
appointed under the state university, and 
was for two years president of the Cordon 
Club, which is composed of women who are 
professionally interested in the arts. 

Locally she belongs in that distinguished 
group of sculptors whose collective habitat 
is known as the Midway Studios and is, in 
fact, in the terminology of the Audubon 
bird census, its only “permanent resident.” 
It is here that all of her work is done, for 
though she has a summer home at “Eagle’s 
Nest Camp” on Rock River, near Oregon, 
Illinois, she has found it impractical as a 
place to work owing to the difficulty of 
moving heavy materials about, so that it 
serves her merely as a point of recreation. 

Miss Walker may claim, in the develop- 
ment of her genius, a glorious analogue for 
her father’s marble shop in Moulton, Iowa, 
where she first learned the feel of stone was 
not less vital to the nurturing of her creative 
will and imagination than the stone yard in 
Settignana where Michelangelo “drank in 
his art with his foster mother’s milk;” and 
it is significant as an intimation of the 
metiere in which she should find her mature 
expression that the first figure which her 
small, untrained hands wrested from the 
“obdurate stone” was the head of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

She is represented in the Chicago Art 
Institute by a sculptural group which is 
called “Her Son.” It consists of a mother 
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and child apprehended in one of those? 


delicate moments of vision which make a 


dramatic crisis in the spiritual lives of the> 
The immediate appeal of the subject, , 


two. 


l 


» 


so well authenticated in the history of the> 
romantic arts, together with the simplicity, 


and sincerity of the modeling, have made it: 
her most popular work; but those who 
believe that the precious quality of sculpture | 
resides in its austere tradition will feel, ; 
perhaps, that she has more fully reported | 


herself in work which could by no possi-: 


bility have found expression through the 
language of any other art. 


Miss Walker is essentially a monumental} | 


sculptor. Her gift for characterization, her 


fine control over the aesthetic materials of 


line and mass, her reticence, and, above 
all, her comprehension of the spiritual sig- 
nificance which relates a man to his com- 
munity, even to geography, dedicate her te 
this gravest and most restricted of the uses 
of plastic art. 


expression in private memorials. They may | 


be found in Colorado Springs, in Cadillac, 


Michigan, in Minneapolis and in Chicago: | 
but she also has to her credit three or four} 
public memorials, notably the fine portrait | 


statue of Winfield Scott Stratton in Stratton 


Much of her work has found | 


| 
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| 
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\ 
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Park, Colorado Springs, and the monument | 


to the late Senator Isaac Stephenson which | 


stands on the left bank of the Menominee 
River at Marinette, Wisconsin. 


If it is true, as Lorado Taft has said, that | 


“ce 


in the lineage of art every manifestation 
is distinctly traceable to a definite ancestor,” 
one should look with interest for evidences of 
consanguinity, conferred through lines of 
artistic primogeniture, between himself and 
Miss Walker, since she is, beyond all per- 
adventure, his most highly gifted and dis- 
tinguished pupil; but aside from a_ fixed 
sobriety of taste and an exaltation of idea 
inseparable from the least as from the 
greatest work of that great man, one must, 


it would seem, save in matters of technique, | 


look in vain. 
There is an amusing story of a quate 


1 


{ 


\ 
[ 


1 


mishap that befell her when, as a very young | 
and aspiring artist, she made her first visit | 


to Mt. Parnassus. On the slight, 


rocky | 


COURAGE 


BY 
NELLIE V. WALKER 


COURT OF ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 
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CHIEF KEOKUK 


BY NELLIE V. 


WALKER 


ledge which separates the two pools that 
are fed by the fountain at Delphi she missed 
her footing and found herself, perforce, 
purified according to the classical tradition, 
by immersion in the lower basin. It was 
the jest of that hour that the gods had pushed 
her in, and she has sometimes since declared, 
in self-derisive moments, that the cream of 
that jest, avenging her damaged vestments, 
has reverted on the heads of the Olympian 
deities. The splendid attestment of her 
work, however, makes spurious the alle- 
gation, and there is sufficient evidence in 
this brief day of plastic sins and archaistic 
decadence that she has proved herself, like 
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the poets of the Renaissance which Raphael | 
commemorated in a Vatican fresco, one “to 
whom the waters of Castalia had come> 
down.” 

Aside from the poetic fitness of the episode, 
there is discoverable in all the sculptural ex- 
pressions of this artist, whether portrait bust, 
ideal figure or poetic abstraction, a certain 
Hellenic authority of taste. From the 
vulgarity inherent in factitious ornament 
and speciously complicated line; from the | 
spuriousness of naiveté in the statement of | 
familiar truth; from the morbidness of those 
atavistic tendencies painfully present in the 
subversive aesthetics of the neo-primitives; | 
from all the cluttering investitures by which 
high beauty is bemused, betrayed, denied, 
she has been mercifully delivered by the | 
gods of ancient Greece. 

The fine monument to Senator Stephenson 
admirably illustrates Miss Walker’s means 
to expression in the matter of portraiture. 
She has conceived her subject in a posture 
suitable to his mature years—the reflective 
period of life—seated in a small alcove that 
makes congruous his position against the 
farther background of the river. The face, 


which is excellent as a likeness, is strong in | 


line; the pose of the head, that of a man 
long accustomed to authority, is unvexed by 
arrogance; the body lines, affirming the 


characteristic of his personality, are brought 
into unity of expression by a repetition so 
insistent as to suggest almost an intention 
of formal design. Her use of symbols is 
restrained but unashamed. The classical 
lines of the chair on which he sits, done in 
low relief, and the folds of cloth depending 
from its back, frankly suggesting a toga, are 
clearly reminiscent of the tradition of 
senatorial dignity descended from ancient 
Rome; while the candle and the books at 
the figure’s elbow pleasantly restore to the 
design certain essential elements of balance 
effecting space—and time. 

The rigorous economy of the artistic state- 
ment in statue portraiture has been happily 
relaxed in the rendition of the ideal figure 
of “Courage” designed for the courtway of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, as a memorial 
to the internes who lost their lives in service 
to humanity. It is commonly regarded as 
Miss Walker’s finest piece. In its con- 
ception, and not merely in its contributing 
symbols, is the “great tradition” sensibly 
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present. The splendid anatomy of the 
figure that might have attained its sym- 
metry in the gymnasiums of Athens; the 
imaginative motif introduced by the lifted 
flambeau; the valiance of the pose in the 
arrested moment—all sustain the illusion of 
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heroic in size and is finely and compactly 
modeled. It stands upon a pedestal that 
measures more than twice the height of the 
figure. Its position overlooking the broad 
waters of the Mississippi and the pleasant 
lands he loved is an imposing one, and the 


HER SON 


NELLIE V. WALKER 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


heroic pulchritude, the courage of those 
who hold aloft through bitter vicissitudes of 
stress and storm the torch of life. It is in 
the head of the figure, however, that the 
idea implicit in the design strikes its high, 
definitive note: in its fine poise, in the firm 
jaw, the level brows, the intensity of the 
gaze there is felt and precisely rendered 
that high quality of emotion common to all 
high achievements in art and life. 

In the effigy of Keokuk which stands in 
Rand Park, Keokuk, Iowa, marking the 
burial place of the great chief, the artist has 
achieved the characterization both of an 
individual and a type. The statue is 


bronze in which the statue is cast lends a 
fine element of verisimilitude. 

The conception of the warrior as adorned 
by the regalia of his high office has given 
the artist her opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of a distinguished silhouette. The 
dignity of the composition is indisputable. 
The noble posture; the war bonnet of eagle 
plumes eloquent, in Indian symbolism, of 
power and the authority of power; the 
beneficence that is the attribute of power, 
implied by the peace pipe; the classical 
quality of repose implicit im the folds of the 
blanket fallmg from the left shoulder; the 
strong, racial characteristic of eye and jaw 
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all preserve and interpret to the present 
and to coming generations the spirit of a 
great race, of a great chief, and “the glory 
of his fallen day.” 

In his consideration of the work of 
American sculptors as represented by the 
eight hundred pieces which made up the 
exhibition organized by the National 
Sculpture Society, and recently shown in 
New York, Royal Cortissoz found the chief 
justification of its artistic purpose to he in 
honest modeling and in the play of ideas. 
It is, perhaps. a modest dictum, but its 
implication, surely, is toward the fullest 


SUSAN H. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS 


HEN one hears of an exhibition of 

watercolors by Susan H. Bradley, one 
goes to see it as a matter of course, because 
one is sure to see something interesting; 
to see good subjects, well and ably handled. 
Art critics have much to say about Mrs. 
Bradley’s pictures. They find them “ex- 
cellent specimens of what watercolors 
ought to be, bright, crisp, light, and spon- 
taneous.” They commend her directness 
and freshness of style, and the fact that she 
“knows when to quit.” They say she has 
“a well-developed handling-value and a 
right method of work.” 

All this is extremely gratifying and 
absolutely true; the average person, like 
myself, who knows little of Art with a big A, 
and likes a thing because she likes it, simply 
enjoys Mrs. Bradley’s pictures because 
they are enjoyable, often delightful. They 
are good to live with. Two of them are 
before me as I write, and I could ill spare 
them from my daily view, the more that I 
have the advantage of associating the work 
with the personality of the artist. 

“Bright, crisp, ight, and spontaneous.” 
The words describe Susan Bradley as well 
as her watercolors; only I must add, “ Vivid,” 
to give a real impression of the woman. 

I look back through the long years of our 
friendship and see first a little girl of ten, 
alert, bright-eyed, in a beautiful plaid silk 
dress, with her hair in a beautiful brown 
chenille net. 

“Do you know that I am your cousin?” 
she says. 
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development of the requisites of that great, 
art. It is in harmony with the already 
established lines of our artistic progressi 
that Miss Walker has found her place. One 
feels the testimony of her accomplished 
work to be vastly prophetic of further 
achievement; and that her contribution, 
already considerable, may claim, in addition 
to that personal expression inalienable from: 
any work of more than passing merit, ai 
something not implied in the academic 
qualities that have become component ini 
our national expression: a high quality of 
repose, a radiance. 


BRADLEY 


| 
“No!” says shy, embarrassed Laurat 
(whose net was red). 

“Well, I am!” 

And so she was, in indubitable fourth 
degree, and we have been friends ever since 

Susan Hinckley was a Boston child 
Her father, Mr. S. L. Hinckley, was of thes 
well-known family of Northampton Lymans 
and changed his name for family ch | 
Northampton was his summer home. 
visited it in those days of early girlhood 
and recall with delight the spacious, sunn) 
house, filled—so it seems now—with merry 
boys and girls, always ready for a frolic. 
“Susie” and I were much together, here 
and in Boston, where we went to Miss 
Wilby’s school and to Lorenzo Papanti’s 
dancing school together; ate our buns. 
sauntering up and down Beacon Street inj 
front of the State House, and discussed} 
politics with ardor. We were the only) 
“Lincoln and Hamlin” girls, I seem to recall: 
the others were “Bell and Everett”’: henee 
heartburnings and recriminations. 

Later, I see my friend in society, a fine 
dancer, with tarletan clouds floating abort 
her. I married first, and spent a year inj 
Europe, where—in Milan it was—whony 
should I meet but “Susie,” travelling with! 
her parents, and aglow, as were my husband) 
and I, with the revelation of Italy in general 
and art in particular. She had already) 
at Miss Wilby’s studied the history o 
painting and learned the names of the olc 
masters from those friends of the schoolgirl 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle; she wa: 
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BRIDGE AT TOLEDO SUSAN H. BRADLEY 
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ready for the new light, which was to 
illuminate her whole life. In the winter 
of this year, 1871, her father died in Paris. 
She was at this time twenty years old. 


DIANA AT FONTAINEBLEAU 
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teaching herself from Ruskin to paint in| 


water colors, but getting the William Hunt 
influence. She was eager to go abroad, and 
went with her mother in 1875. In Rome 
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OWNED BY MR, HENRY HUNNEWELL 


Her brother, Robert Hinckley, 
with Alden Weir, Will Lowe, Stephen 
Parker, and John Sargent, was studying 
with Carolus Duran, and her cousin, Alfred 
Greenough, was studying architecture at 
the Beaux Arts. A fragment of autobio- 
graphy, brief and succinct, tells the story of 
her professional life far better than I could 
tell it: 

On her return to America, she kept it up, 


together 


she began serious study with Edward Boit, 
who “had no use for English methods” 
and had ‘‘grands coups de pinceaux.’’ He 
drew well and had much style. His inspira- 
tion had been Corot. On her return, she 
was one of “‘a very small group who drew 
in the first life class for women under 
Frederick Crowninshield at the Art Museum 
(Boston).” 

In 1879, she was married to the Reverend 


| 


RONDA, SPAIN 


Leverett Bradley, assistant to Phillips 
Brooks at Trinity Church, Boston. She 
made her drawing and painting a serious 
study for the approval of the highest juries, 
but her family was always her “‘first love 
and duty” and her husband’s profession 
always placed ahead of her own. It was 
his point of view of men she insists that 
kept her free to learn and grow in apprecia- 
tion, vision, and progress. She worked 
during eight years of country life. When- 
ever she “‘had a right to her time,” she put 
it in that way and she improved every 
opportunity of knowing the most serious 
and gifted artists. 

In 1889, they moved to Philadelphia for 
fifteen years, and she taught, studied, and 
looked, keeping informed of what was to be 
seen. She met all the distinguished artists; 
studied with Abbott Thayer at Dublin, 
New Hampshire, for four summers, with 
Frank Benson, William M. Chase, and 
Twachtman. Furthermore she was in- 
cluded in the Woman’s Water Color Club of 
Boston, which held important exhibitions 
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in the nineties, became a member of the 
New York Water Color Club, and in her 
Philadelphia home formed the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club, so that water colorists 
should not be side-tracked when the big 
annual exhibition of oils brought crowds 
from other cities. The result of this move 
was that the Academy of Fine Arts gave the 
water colorists an exhibition to themselves. 

Susan Bradley went abroad in 1894 and 
worked hard all summer. Again in 1898, 
she went for eighteen months. After her 
husband’s death, she returned to live in 
Boston, her native place, with her three 
sons and daughter. She went abroad, in 
1904-05, chiefly to France, Munich, and 
Italy. She made a reputation as a painter 
of mountains, notably of Mt. Monadnock, 
and for portrait drawings. She also made 
a study of every phase of landscape. She 
was one of a small group of women who 
would not send to the ‘‘Woman’s branch” 
in the Columbia Exhibition in Chicago 
but were accepted by the general jury. Thus 
she became interested in the plein air and 
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“Impressionist” movement and in archi- 
tectural subjects. In 1907, she went to 
Algiers and Tunisia; in 1909, to Greece, 
and in 1911 was about to pay a fourth visit 
to Edward Boit and his daughters in the 
Appennines, when a sudden and_ severe 
illness prostrated her and put an end for the 
time to all work. She did not paint again 
till the next year, when she went to Spain 
and Italy. In 1914, she was able to get out 
of France to London, when the toesin 
sounded war. Her war contribution was 
painting landscape targets, for use in camp 
practice. These were in oils, her knowledge 
of values, distances, and drawing helping 
to set them up for practical use. After 
the United States entered the war, her 
three sons and her son-in-law did their bit; 
but in 1920, she and one of her sons went 
again to Paris, Northern Spain, and London, 
and in 1921, they visited China and Japan, 
spending a month in Peking. Her summers 
in America were spent in Northeast Harbor 
or, Gloucester. 

“T am still at it.’ she said lately in 
response to an inquiry concerning her 
painting. 

Still at it! This brief sentence brings the 
story up to date. Wherever she goes, 
wherever she stays, Susan Bradley’s brush 
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goes with her. She paints with the same 
freshness and eagerness of enthusiasm as 1 
her girlhood. Her subjects range, as one 
critic says, from “‘ Andalusia to Abergavenny, | 
Chinatown to Chelsea, Venice to Vevey, 
Montreuil-sur-Mer to Brown Mountain., 
with incidental stop-over privileges at! 
Dublin, London, Gloucester, and the Divide } 
on the Santa Fé road.” | 

Let it be remembered that during all! 
these years the personal life of the woman } 
has kept even pace with that of the land-- 
scape painter. Through the happy years: 
of her married life; through the valiant ones ; 
of her widowhood, the wife and mother, the » 
friend and helper; the seeker after light in} 
every direction, went hand in hand with) 
the artist. A full, rich, infinitely varied | 
life, with sorrows steadfastly and cheerfully ) 
borne, with joys which she has always» 
loved to share with others, with undaunted | 
purpose and indomitable courage; may my 
friend still “be at it” for many years to} 
come! 


It is interesting to know that a new School | 
of Art has been established at Ashland, | 
Oregon, the faculty of which will be made| 
up entirely of instructors from Pratt Insti-| 
tute, Brooklyn. 
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AN ETCHING i 


RICHARD E. BISHOP 


AWARDED CHARLES M. LEA PRIZE, FOR BEST ETCHING OF THE YEAR 
PRINT CLUB EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1924 


A NEW ETCHER 


BY MRS. ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD 


ES, he’s out in the garden, I'll call him 

right in,’ was the answer received 
when Mr. Bishop was called on the tele- 
phone. Love of the out-of-doors, expanse 
of sky, love and knowledge of birds, of all 
nature—you feel in the etching of Richard E. 
Bishop. 

“Canada Geese” was awarded the Charles 
M. Lea prize by the Print Club of Phila- 
delphia for the best etching made during 
1923-24 and entered in the First Annual 
Exhibition of Living American Etchers and 
Engravers held at the Print Club during 
May, 1924. Shooting is the artist’s favorite 
hobby—ducks over the end of a gun barrel is 
a glad sight in his eyes. He has studied 
birds and knows his subject. 

In 1920-21 a mill which Mr. Bishop was 
operating was temporarily closed down, and 
one day, just for fun, he started to work on 
copper. 

The winner of the prize has never had a 


lesson in etching but has studied, at short 
intervals, at the Graphic Sketch Club where 
he worked in charcoal—mostly humorous 
sketches. Mr. Bishop attributes his knowl- 
edge of etching to his close friendship with 
Ernest D. Roth and the advice given by 
him upon his frequent visits to his home in 
Philadelphia. 

The maker of “Canada Geese”’ graduated 
from Cornell University in mechanical en- 
gineering. He built his own printing press, 
does his own printing, made all his own tools 
—just for fun. 

Etching he has always done “just for fun.” 
After much persuasion he entered the Print 
Club exhibition and would not believe at 
first that we were serious when told that he 
had won first prize. 

The fact that all life seems “such fun” to 
the artist one feels in his work, and one is 
carried away by the sheer joyousness he 
expresses. 
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THE MODERN WAR MEMORIAL 


In a four-minute address at the Beverly 
Farms Memorial Service, Mrs. Maynard 
Ladd (Anna Coleman Ladd), the sculptor, 
set forth the idea that should underlie a 
modern War Memorial. Mrs. Ladd was 
lately awarded the commission for the 
“Scotty? Memorial at the Edward Devotion 
School in Brookline. On the 25th of May 
her memorial reliefs of the Legion were un- 
veiled at Manchester by the Sea, and the 
Beverly Farms Legion has chosen her marble 
group of the “Cost of Victory” as its me- 
morial. What she may have to say on the 
subject, therefore, has exceptional force. 
For this reason, and because of our complete 
sympathy with her four-minute speech, we 
are venturing to quote it in full. It is as 
follows: 


“T think we all agree that we have had 
enough of the old stock figures of soldiers 
standing ‘at ease’ beside a heap of cannon 
balls; of dreary boulders and bleak tablets, 
which encumber, without adorning, so many 
public places. 

“Even Paris suffers from 
sculpture,’ 


this ‘official 
and during the bombardment 
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they met the problem there in somewhat: 
drastic fashion. The beautiful statues, the: 
real works of art, were buried deep in sand-. 
bags; the ‘official sculpture’ was left ex-, 
posed; in the vain but pious hope that the) 
Gothas would rid France of them forever. 

“Unless a memorial is decorative, unless it | 
adds to the beauty of a site, besides being a} 
stirring reminder of heroism, it should not. 
exist. The country groans under common-; 
place monuments turned out daily by granite : 
companies and foundries. 

“TDignified bronzes by real sculptors, as im | 
Salem and Gloucester, are an asset to a) 
town; and in these days of motors are en-| 
joyed and remembered by crowds from all 
over the country. For it is by great sculp- 
ture that civilization is definitely marked. 
The Sphinx and the Assyrian lioness still 
stand above the desert wastes. Greece is a 
shrine for the world. The cities of Tut-Ankh- | 
Amen have turned to dust, but the beautiful 
carvings on his tomb make his life and 
times, his youth and his love of family, vivid 
to us still. To the swarms in Madison 
Square, Farragut on his deck brings a tang 
of salt air and manly enterprise. The Joan 
of Are of Anna Hyatt holds aloft to more than 
Gloucester crowds the eternal idealism oi 
France and of our dead. And in the quiet 
seclusion of Rock Creek Cemetery, Washing- 
ton, many a troubled soul has found the 
peace, without bitterness or hope, which 
Saint-Gaudens carved for all time. 

“When the masters of yesterday have 
passed, the masters of tomorrow will express 
this new sense of the futility of war and the 
greater power of the spirit. Such is Richard 
Recchia’s noble design for a war memorial 
shown in the Boston Art Museum recently. 

“The growing numbers of those who insist 
that sympathy, understanding and common- 
sense replace wars as a settlement, and that 
only when these fail should we fight in de- 
fense of the right, not of local interests, but 
of the right of all humanity to prosperity 
and peace—this growing spirit should be 
reflected now in our memorials to the dead. 

“Men who have loved their towns have left 
them impressive monuments, not of their 
features and clothes, but of the spirit with 
which they worked and fought. And when 
not one wealthy art lover but a whole com- 
munity joins together to express this spirit, 
it has an even greater value to the country. 
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“Tt is not mere size nor expense that make 
the work of art: the little terra cottas of 
Tanagra and the bronzes of Herculaneum 
are, in technique, as big as the pyramids. 
So are the little carved figures on Giotto’s 
tower, and the cowled mourners on Dijon’s 
Gothic tombs small masterpieces in archi- 
tectural settings. Inartistic peoples, like 
the ancient Romans and the modern Ger- 
mans, went in chiefly for size. The baroque 
was always colossal. 

“But take a memorial, not more than 7 
feet high, simple and beautiful and in pro- 
portion to the work of art; if the subject is 
treated in a great way, it would not be im- 
proved by making it as huge as the famous 
“Bavaria, into whose head people could 
climb like ants. It is in its measure of 
fitness and beauty that the appeal lies. To 
those who have stood in the mud and blood 
in France, and who hope that no such 
catastrophe will ever darken the world 
again, the only beauty in war is the tragic 
beauty of the sacrifice of young bodies and 
the hopes of young spirits. 

“When victory has been bought at such a 
cost of anguish, exhaustion, insomnia, ugli- 
ness and horror, it is hardly the time for the 
placid waving of laurel crowns as in more 
sentimental days. The victors can sit back 
no longer: they are bound by that sacrifice 
of boys to live up to their ideal of a new 
world, to make good their hopes, to re- 
member. 

“That is the message of the War-Memorial: 
Remember, not only the war, that cost our 
whole world its youth, but that willing 
service to country and mankind which alone 
makes a nation great.” 


OUR FRONTISPIECE 


Our frontispiece this month is a Munder 
reproduction of Mortimer Menpes’ etching 
of “John Harvard House,” Stratford-on- 
Avon, the birthplace of the founder of 
Harvard College. 

Special interest attaches to this print. 
In the first place, it has subjective signifi- 
cance. Even in Stratford there are few 
houses left which show the Tudor half- 
timbered construction; in other words, this 
is a beautiful example of the architectural 
style of a given period. Secondly, the etcher, 
Mortimer Menpes, was an outstanding 
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figure in this field. Thirdly, it is a peculiarly 
fine reproduction. 

Of all kinds of pictures etchings have been 
the most difficult to adequately reproduce, 
partly because much of their interest and 
charm lies in the delicacy of the printed line 
and etched surface. The half-tone process, 
excellent as it is, has not seemed to correctly 
translate etched values. Lately, however, 
through its skillful manipulation and some- 
thing more than amazing care in the matter 
of printing, Mr. Norman T. A. Munder of 
Baltimore has succeeded in reproducing a 
number of etchings so well that their artistic 
quality compares favorably in the reproduc- 
tion with the original. This is a double 
triumph; it extends the boundaries of art, 
and gives to many of moderate means the 
opportunity of owning fine prints by master 
etchers. The reproductions are made in 
two sizes, one approximately 10’ x 14’’, the 
other approximately 15’’ x 24’’, and what is 
unusual is that the larger are if anything 
better than the smaller. 

It was because of the excellence of these 
prints, their close approach to the original, 
and the interest attached to them artistically 
and technically, that we accepted gladly the 
courtesy offered by Messrs. Norman T. A. 
Munder and Company to allow us to 
use this one of the “John Harvard House” 
in miniature as the frontispiece to this 
magazine. 

Particularly choice among the other sub- 
jects reproduced are “Old Canongate Tol- 
booth, Edinburgh,” and the “Rose Window, 
Notre Dame,” by Hedley Fitton. 


NOTES 


The French Government 
announced on the 29th of 
May the acceptance of an 
offer made by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of $1,000,000 for the re- 
construction of the roof of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, repairs to the fountains in the park 
of Versailles, and the general recondition- 
ing of Fontainebleau Palace and grounds. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Rockefeller, the 
gift will be administered by a committee 
composed of Ambassador Jusserand, Ga- 
briel Hanotaux, Maurice Paleologue, Colo- 
nel H. H. Harjes, and William Welles 


A BENEFI- 
CENT GIFT 
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Bosworth. In making the offer Mr. Rocke- 
feller said that he had been led to this action 
not only because of his admiration for the 
marvellous masterpieces of French art, the 
influence of which must remain intact and 
perpetuate itself through centuries for the 
great benefit of successive generations, but 
also because of his feelings for the French 
people, whose fine qualities, courage and 
patriotism he admired. 

France has been doing what she could to 
preserve these treasures of art, but the most 
that it was possible for her to appropriate to 
these objects has been and is, and probably 
will be for some time to come, not more than 
two or three million frances a year, a sum 
utterly inadequate to meet the exigencies of 
the requirements. 

It is said that Mr. Rockefeller, revisiting 
France after an absence of seventeen years, 
was grieved at the lamentable condition of 
some of the country’s architectural wonders, 
notably the great Cathedral of Rheims de- 
stroyed during the war and but partially 
restored; and the beautiful palaces and 
gardens at Versailles and Fontainebleau 
pitifully falling into ruin. Mr. Rockefeller 
is not the only one who had noted these 
conditions, and to all who love art, of what- 
ever country they may belong, his gift 
cannot fail to bring a sense of gratitude and 
pleasure. For it is as M. Poincare said in 
accepting the gift, ““these architectural 
glories belong to all; they are the artistic 
patrimony of the whole world.” 

Such a gift goes far to evidence that one of 
the chief instruments in international good- 
will and understanding is art, the record of 
man’s aspiration throughout the ages, in 
connection with which there is no division of 
thought or of feeling. 


The Chamber of Commerce 


ANOTHER of Aurora, Illinois, has 
CHAMBER OF come forward to supple- 
COMMERCE ment the effort of the 


LENDS AID TO Aurora Art League, which 
ART MOVEMENT has proved most efficient, 

to make art and its appre- 
ciation popular in the public mind, and is 
organizing a Community Art Collection, 
securing the cooperation of individuals and 
organizations in Aurora. By the night 
clerks in the restaurants one picture was 
given. Others are being given by individuals 
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who have never taken part in the civie or 
art activities. Five pictures were promised 
as soon as the plan was announced. 


The collection is to be open to the public | 


every day and on certain evenings. In the 
winter it is proposed to have weekly pro- 
grams, when there will be good music and 
a talk on art. Refreshments will be served. 
rly a) - 

These occasions will be turned over to 
different associations and individuals. The 


labor organizations in particular will be | 
asked to cooperate, as will also the foreign | 


element, in order to make the appeal uni- | 


versal. The Chamber of Commerce is also 
asking the city government to appropriate 
from $1,000 to $1,500 a year for the purchase 
of additional pictures. 

Mr. Roy C. Haines, Managing Secretary 
of the Aurora Chamber of Commerce, has 
the matter in charge and will undoubtedly be 
willmg to answer inquiries from other 
Chambers of Commerce who would like to 
put on a similar program. 


A notable exhibition oi 
ATLANTA TO paintings, assembled and 


BE AN ART 
CENTER 


displayed by and under th« 
auspices of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries of New 
York, was held in Atlanta, Georgia, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, for two weeks commencing 
the 17th of May. Arrangements for this 
exhibition were made by the Art Committee 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. J. J. Haverty, Chairman, in an an- 
nouncement setting forth “What the Ex- 
hibition means for Atlanta,’ said in 
part: 

“Americans are living in a frenzy of jazz, 
perhaps, but that doesn’t mean that they 
lack ideals. We have weak people in every 
age, every generation, but they do not sway 
the character of the big majority, nor do 
they dim the beauties of the artist, the 
ideals of the scholar or the refinement of the | 
average citizen. 

“America’s colonial days, her patriots 
and her victories are recorded by Stuart, 
Peale, Trumbull, Henry Inman. Each age | 
producing artists, who looking at 
written their vision for the generations to | 
come. 

“Art is not a luxury, an amusement for | 
the cultivated few—it is the heritage of all | 


life | 
through the eyes of beauty and truth, have | 
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who have beauty in their souls and is a 
glorious connecting link with all ages.” 

In the arrangements for this exhibition 
the Chamber of Commerce cooperated with 
the Atlanta Woman’s Club, the Atlanta 
Art Association and the Atlanta Art Com- 
mission. 

The exhibition opened formally on the 
evening of May 14 with a dinner at which 
there were notable speakers, among them 
Mr. Walter L. Clark, President of the 
Artists’ and Sculptors’ Gallery Association. 
A number of the leading artists who were 
represented were present and were the 
guests of the city. Also in attendance 
were representatives of the Art Associations 
of Savannah, Macon, Charleston, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Nashville, New Orleans and 
Richmond. During the exhibition hostesses 
were appointed for each afternoon and 
evening, and specialists in the field of art 
were continuously in attendance. 

Atlanta has long been distinguished for 
its patronage of Grand Opera and its all 
the year around interest in good music. 
It now covets similar distinction in the 
patronage of art and hopes some time in 
the near future to have an art museum. It 
is gratifying to know that the Chamber of 
Commerce, the business men, are behind 
this movement, and that toward the success 
of this exhibition the state and municipal 
officers, as well as the citizens generally, are 
cooperating. 


Reference was made in 


THE NEW these columns last month 
HOUSTON to the address given by Mr. 
MUSEUM Homer Saint-Gaudens at 


the dedication of the new 
Museum of Art in Houston, Texas. We are 
glad to be able to reproduce herewith a 
photograph of this handsome new building 
designed by Mr. William Ward Watkins and 
to make note of the fact that at the time of 
the dedication an additional $200,000 was 
subscribed by a coterie of business men of 
Houston to build the two additional wings 
as originally planned. Three men gave 
$25,000 each, and twenty-five others $5,000 
each, making it possible for the trustees of 
the Museum to proceed at once with the 
building. A stipulation of the gifts was 
that the names of the givers should not be 
published. 
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The plan of this building is that of a 
hollow square, the galleries being grouped 
around a court. When completed it will 
contain on the first floor six large exhibition 
rooms for the decorative arts, prints, ete. 
An auditorium for lectures and music will be 
at the rear of the court. On the second floor 
will be six large galleries for paintings, as 
well as four smaller galleries. The base- 
ment of the wings will afford storage space, 
service rooms, classrooms, ete. The cost of 
the first unit was $220,000. Ralph Adams 
Cram was consulting architect. 

The evolution of this Museum is interest- 
ing. From an account given in the Houston 
Chronicle we glean the following: 

“Twenty-four years ago a few men and 
women, busy at their tasks as citizens, saw 
the need for art in Houston, met and formed 
the Houston Public School Art League. As 
Houston grew, so grew the Art League in 
spirit and in purpose. After some years the 
words ‘Public School’ were dropped from 
the name, and the building of a Fine Arts 
Museum for the City of Houston in the 
State of Texas was set asa goal. A site was 
given at that time in a then remote part of 


the city. Later the ground was cleared, and 
in 1917 the site was dedicated. Then came 
the war. The ranks were thinned and 


scattered, but a few brave spirits carried on. 
Like Kipling’s ‘brave seamen of the night,’ 
these ‘took to their jobs and stuck,’ with 
the result that their dream came true.” 

The importance of the establishment of 
this art museum has been compared by a 
Houston writer to the opening of the Ship 
Channel, which likewise took place last 
April. “Precisely,” says this writer, “in 
the way that the channel becomes a highway 
for commerce, inviting trade from all parts 
of the world, the Art Museum becomes a 
means of communication with all the art 
centres of the world.” This connection 
cannot fail to affect, directly or indirectly, 
the life of every member of the community. 

An editorial in the Houston Chronicle of 
April 15 admirably commented thus upon 
this enterprise: ““The Art Museum was the 
conception of a few good women of Houston, 
and their admirable persistency and patience 
and devotion to their self-assumed task 
challenged the admiration of the business 
men of Houston, and the whole people of this 
city, of every rank and caste and class, will 
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be debtors through the years to come to the 
men and women who have given them access 
to a temple of art where they will find the 
products of the genius of those who were 
dowered with the divine gift of creation of 
beauty. The Art Museum will be a shrine 
to which myriad lovers of the beautiful will 
bend their footsteps, and the feast spread 
there will not decrease but grow richer with 
the passing years.” 

The Director of this new museum is 
James Chillman, Jr., Instructor in Architec- 
ture at the Rice Institute. 


Recent accessions to the Art 
THE Institute of Chicago are the 
ART InsTITUTE Gothic Room, the Chinese 


or cuicAGo Room, and the Persian 
Room, which are at the 


south end of the new Hutchinson Wing. 
These rooms are the gift of Miss Kate S. 
Buckingham, of Chicago, as a memorial to 
her sister. 

The Gothic Room, which was formally 
opened to the public on May 2, is said to 
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WILLIAM WARD WATKIN, ARCHITEC? 


have no counterpart in America. The stong 
doorways, windows, and great fireplace, anc 
the various objects of art now in position 
the room, were obtained from France. Tha 
period represented 1s of the late fifteenth anc 
carly sixteenth centuries. It is a large room} 
measuring 30 by 60 feet, and has a grea) 
vaulted ceiling. The Gothic windows, adil 
mitting the soft hght through their smai| 
panes of leaded glass, are an added attrac 
tion. The Chinese Room, occupying that 
gallery adjacent to this room, is of the sami! 
size and contains valuable exhibits of Chines) 
art dating back to the second and third cer 
turies, A. D. The third room, which i 
being made ready to receive a notable collec 
tion of Persian art, adjoins the Chines 
Room, but is of smaller dimensions. 
Formal announcement that the ae, J! 
amount, $75,000, had been raised to com\| 
plete the purchase of the Gilbert Stuar 
portrait of George Washington was given A! 
the press on Saturday, May 24, by Paul 
Schulze, Chairman of the Mayor's Com 
mittee of Seventy-Five. At eleven o'clock 
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a group of officials assembled before the 
famous painting, and the picture was pre- 
sented to the City of Chicago and the Art 
Institute by the Chairman, Paul Schulze, and 
accepted by Mayor Dever and Director 
Robert B. Harshe in behalf of the City of 
Chicago and the Art Institute. President 
Charles M. Moderwell, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee of Seventy- 
Five, participated in the brief ceremony. 
It is estimated that there were over thirty 
thousand contributions to this fund and 
that something like two hundred thousand 
school children participated. 

The largest single contribution was made 
by the Herald and Examiner, with $2,500. 
The Tribune, the Daily News and the Post 
gave $1,000 each, as did a few friends of the 
Art Institute, but in the main the contribu- 
tions were small. There were more than 
fifteen thousand who sent one dollar each. 

Commencing with the fall term the Art 
Institute of Chicago will add a Department 
of Dramatic Art to its curriculum. Thomas 
Wood Stevens, known as the father of 
pageantry in this country, will be at the 
head of this department. Mr. Stevens was 
a student of the Art Institute and afterwards 
became a member of the teaching staff, at 
which time he wrote and produced the 
spectacle, ““A Pageant of the Italian Renais- 
sance,’ which was later given at the Insti- 
tute in January, 1909, under the auspices of 
the Antiquarian Society. Later Mr. Stevens 
became art director in the University of Wis- 
consin and afterwards head of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Art at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, in Pittsburgh. Until the 
Goodman Theatre of Dramatic Art is ready, 
short plays will be produced in Fullerton 
Hall, by members of Mr. Stevens’ class, and 
these will be given for the benefit of members 
of the Art Institute. The class will be com- 
posed of a limited number of students care- 
fully selected for their dramatic possibilities. 
Applications for membership should be made 
to Dean Raymond P. Ensign, Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

The Summer School of the Art Institute 
opened on June 30 to continue until August 
22, The courses are especially planned for 
young persons who desire to take up the 
study of art as a life vocation, for art lovers 
who wish to see what they may accomplish 
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under instruction in an atmosphere tending 
to develop their talents, for advanced work- 
ers In the arts and crafts, and for teachers 
and supervisors of art who may wish to 
specialize in some particular direction. 

A comprehensive exhibition of etchings of 
architectural subjects was shown in the 
Print Galleries of the Art Institute during 
May. This comprised works by foreign as 
well as American etchers. Of special note 
were works by Piranesi, Italian, of the 
eighteenth century, William Walcot, the 
well-known English architect; Mauritius J. 
Bauer, the Dutch etcher, whose East Indian 
subjects are becoming better known in this 
country; M. L. Moreau, of France, and Fred 
L. Griggs of England. Among the American 
exhibits special mention may be made of 
the works of Frederick G. Hall, who showed 
six etchings of French subjects; Louis C. 
Rosenberg, Herman A. Webster, Otto J. 
Schneider, and Donald Shaw McLaughlin. 


Many notable additions 
ACQUISITIONS have been made to the per- 
TO THE manent collections of the 
TOLEDO Toledo Museum of Art dur- 
MUSEUM ing the past year. One of 


the most important is a 
life-size bronze statue of the Dancer and 
Gazelles by the American sculptor, Paul 
Manship, purchased from the Shoemaker 
fund. A Fifteenth Century Gothic statue 
was presented by the late J. G. Demotte. 

Among other acquisitions made by pur- 
chase were an original Wedgwood Portland 
Vase, a beautiful example of a Stiegel urn 
and cover of dark blue glass, and the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare’s works, together with 
important illuminated manuscripts. 

Valuable prints were presented by Mrs. 
Winthrop H. Perry of Southport, Connec- 
ticut, and others were acquired by purchase. 
Since this acquisition the prints and original 
drawings together with a group of original 
copper plates make the Museum’s collection 
of Meryon the finest and most complete in 
this country, if not in the world. 

President E. D. Libbey has presented a 
magnificent painting, “The Fhght mto 
Egypt,” by the Spanish master, Zurbaran, 
and a portrait of General Sherman by 
Daniel Huntington. 

Mrs. E. D. Libbey has installed in the 
Maurice A. Scott Gallery, during the year, 
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the following important canvases: ““Head of 
an Old Man,” by Frank Duveneck; “Cre- 
puscule in Opal,” by James A. McNeill 
Whistler; ‘Easter Sunday,” by Gari Mel- 
chers; “‘The Spirit of Dawn,” by Albert P. 
Ryder; ‘‘ Head of a Boy,” by George Fuller; 
“Portrait of a Child,” by George de Forest 
Brush; and a “Portrait of Elizabeth Betts,” 
by Louis Betts, which won the Altman 
Prize in the recent exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. 

To the Secor Gallery, Mr. Arthur J. Secor, 
a trustee of the Museum, has added three 
splendid works, “The Magnanimity of 
Scipio,” by Eeckhout, a pupil of Rembrandt; 
“Portrait of King Willam IV,” by Sir 
David Wilkie; and “The Little Gleaner,” 
by Wm. Morris Hunt. 

“The Captive,” by Wm. Adolphe Bourgu- 
ereau, was presented by Sidney Spitzer, a 
trustee of the Museum, in memory of Gen. 
C. M. Spitzer; the ““Maumee River,” by 
Carlton T. Chapman, was the gift of the 
National Academy of Design, and the Foun- 
tain in Tuileries,’ by I. Abromofslky, was 
given by Dr. L. A. Levison. 

A collection of early American hand-made 
quilts was presented by George H. Ketcham. 
A group of objects from Tell-el-Amarna have 
come from the finds of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society; and a charming model in 
alabaster of the Taj Mahal was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Grafton Acklin, together with 
a silver scabbard and an engraved ivory seal 
from India. 

About 200 important books have been 
added to the Museum’s reference library. 


The bulletin of the Los An- 


NOTES FROM geles Museum reports that 
LOS ANGELES the attendance during the 


year 1923 amounted to 
548,000 visitors. This is the largest yearly 
report since the Museum was founded. There 
has also been an increase in requests for ex- 
hibitions sent out by the extension depart- 
ment to high schools and libraries. During 
the winter the Museum has placed thirty- 
two paintings, generously loaned by mem- 
bers of the California Art Club, in five of 
the branch libraries of the city. 

The gallery has acquired for its permanent 
collection the portrait, “My Daughter 
Dieudonne,” by William M. Chase, which 
was shown at the annual exhibition of the 
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Pennsylvania Academy in 1902; two paint- 


ings by the late C. P. Townsley, organizer of | 


the Otis Art Institute; two examples of the | 


work of the California artist, Dana Bartlett; 
and “Bowling on the Riveria” by Guy Rose. 
The latter was presented to the Museum by 
Miss Cora Eshman. 

By purchase and gift thirteen representa- 
tive prints shown in the March Exhibition 


of the Printmakers Society of California — 


were also added to the permanent collection. 
The Allied Architects Association of Los 


Angeles have purchased and loaned to the | 
Los Angeles Museum for an indefinite period, | 


the bronze statue, “The Vine,” done by 
Harriet Frishmuth and winner of the Julia 
W. Shaw Memorial Prize for the most 
meritorious work by an American woman 
at the Winter 1923 Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

The selected Work by Western Painters 
exhibited under the auspices of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors was 
held in the Los Angeles Museum during 
May and will continue on circuit throughout 
the year. There are 80 paintings sent from 
San Francisco, Santé Fe, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Seattle, San Diego, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Salt Lake City. 

The Southwest Museum is continuing 
very successfully its course of education by 
films, lectures, plays, exhibitions and field 
excursions. Practically every subject in 
which the public may be interested is cov- 
ered at some time during the year from fairy 
lore for the small child to the deepest scien- 
tific study. These lectures and features are 
all free to the public. 

Headed by Marrus Brabant, President of 
the Biltmore Salon, and backed both morally 
and financially by the City Council of Los 
Angeles, the exhibitions in the galleries at 
the Biltmore are doing a splendid work for 
art. When a city council makes an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the purchase of works 
of art for public buildings and men of busi- 
ness and finance interest themselves in the 
advance of art, one may feel encouraged. 
This has happened in Los Angeles. 

The first exhibition of the Painters of the 
West opened in the Biltmore galleries on 
May 26 and continued until the middle of 
June. ‘There were thirty artists exhibiting, 
among whom was ‘Thos. Moran, honorary 
member of the group. 
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The series of one-man shows instituted by 
the Biltmore Salon has been very successful 
and will continue during the coming season. 
Franz Bischoff will exhibit during the first 
two weeks of July. Following this until 
October there will be a general show of 
representative artists of the west. 


A i: Been 


The Ninth Annual Meeting 


ART MUSEUM of the Association of Art 


pirEctoRS Museum Directors was held 
MEET in the Corcoran Gallery of 

Art, Washington, D. C., 

May 8 and 9. The object of this Association 


is to develop greater cooperation between 
the various museums in the United States 
with regard to exhibitions, lectures and the 
general conduct of these institutions. At 
the recent meeting the Association passed a 
resolution, putting itself on record as being 
emphatically opposed to the proposal to 
bring the Hermes of Praxiteles to this coun- 
try for purposes of exhibition, knowing that 
the risk of damage to the statue by so domg 
would be not only real but great, and beliey- 
ing that the people of the United States 
should not become a party to any transac- 
tion which might result in irreparable injury 
to this priceless heritage of Greece. 

The officers elected for the ensumg year 
were, George W. Stevens, Director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, President; Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Vice-President; and J. Arthur Mac- 
Lean, Director of the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Secretary. 

Fourteen of the museum directors were in 
attendance and, with a few specially invited 
guests, were entertained at dinner at the 
Chevy Chase Club on Friday evening, May 9, 
by Mr. C. Powell Minnigerode, Director 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


The American Association 
of Museums held its Nine- 


CONVENTION 
OF THE teenth Annual Meeting m 
Do Ao Wie Washington, May 10 to 13. 


This Association, which in- 
cludes museums of all sorts and deals chiefly 
with technical museum problems, assembled 
on Saturday afternoon, May 10, to hear a 
lecture on Washington by Mr. Charles 
Colfax Long, most beautifully illustrated. 
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Sunday was spent in an all-day excursion 
on the Potomac and though, unhappily, the 
weather was very wet and rainy, an excep- 
tional opportunity was given the delegates 
to become acquainted one with another. 

The regular sessions opened on Monday 
morning and were in the auditorium of the 
National Museum. On the first day a 
luncheon was given to the delegates by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
made an address on the subject of Outdoor 
Recreation, with special reference to the 
establishment of museums in the National 
Parks. The Art Section held an evening 
meeting on the same date in the Red Cross 
Auditorium. The Science Section met on 
Tuesday in the auditorium of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art; and on Tuesday evening the 
convention was concluded by a dmner at the 
Willard Hotel. 

The officers of the American Association of 
Museums are: C. J. Hamlin, President; 
Frederic Allen Whiting, Vice-President; 
Laurence Vail Coleman, Secretary; and 
Frederic A. Delano, Treasurer, It was voted 
to hold the meeting next year in St. Louis. 


The Fifty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects 
was held in Washington, 
D2 CG. May. 21522 and! 23% 
The Octagon House, owned by the American 
Institute of Architects, in which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts has its offices, has 
lately been redecorated and the Drawing 
Room furnished in the style of 1800, the 
latter through the generosity of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

Specially important sessions of the Con- 
vention were those held on the evening of 
May 21, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Education, and on the afternoon 
of the following day, at which Mr. H. Van 
Buren Magonigle presided, when there was 
a general discussion of “What Is Precedent 
Doing to American Architecture?” 

The following officers were elected for the 
current year: D. Everett Waid, of New 
York, President; Ellis F. Lawrence, of Port- 
land, Oregon, First Vice-President; Abram 
Garfield of Cleveland, Ohio, Second Vice- 
President; Edwin H. Brown, of Minneapolis, 
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Secretary; William B. Ittner of St. Louis. 
‘Treasurer. 

During the Convention an exhibition of 
the work of winners of the Institute’s medals 
to the recognized Schools of Architecture 
and of the Paris Prize winners of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design was on view in the 
Corcoran Gallery, where the sessions of the 
Convention were held. 

On the two days preceding the convention 
of the American Institute of Architects the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture met in Washington. ‘This associa- 
tion is composed of representatives of the 
architectural faculties of the leading univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the country. 
Among the topics under discussion at the 
recent meeting were the proposed Exhibition 
of Architectural Drawings by American 
Schools at the International Congress on 
Architectural Education in London this 
summer, and Methods by Which the Schools 
of Architecture may be improved 
strengthened. 
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and 


Members of the recently 

ART IN organized Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA Congress of Art have been 
informed through a circular 

letter addressed to them by John F. Braun, 
Esq., its President, of the active campaign 
now in progress against the billboard 
nuisance reported at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee. At that meeting 
the members of the organizations joining 
the Congress were asked to cooperate also 
in the movement to eliminate signs in 
Washington, D. C., especially those on the 
Highway Bridge leading out of Potomac 
Park and on the new Key Bridge. <A 
number of firms were written to in reference 
to the matter, and a letter of appreciation 
was addressed to Mr. Herbert Pratt, Presi- 
dent of the New York Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for the action of that firm in restrict- 
ing the use of sign boards. Interest in the 
campaign was further increased on May 
14th when Mrs, W. L. Lawton, Chairman 
of the National Committee for the Restric- 
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tion of Out Door Advertising, addressed the 
Congress at the Art Alliance on the subject 
of Billboards. The ugly kiosks and refresh- 
ment booths now disfiguring the Roosevelt 
Boulevard was alluded to, but no action 
was taken. A resolution was ordered to 
be sent to the Mayor of Philadelphia com- 
mending his action in the appointment of a 
Commission on Zoning, the Board of the 
Free Library at the Commissioners of 
Fairmount Park were requested to allow 
adequate space in the Library and in the 
New Museum of Art for mural decorations, 
and the possible cooperation of architects, 
decorators and painters in the creation of 
wall spaces in our American houses suitable 
for hanging of works of art. The meeting 
passed resolutions that Mr. Cyrus H. Kk. 
Curtis be highly commended for his offer 
of the “finest organ in the world” for 
Victory Hall. 

The Art Alliance and the Fairmount Art 
Association united in holding an exhibition 
of Sculpture-in-the-Open-Air in the gardens 
and galleries of the Alliance and in Ritten- 
house Square from May 3rd to June 2nd. 
At the same time architectural drawings 
and models by members of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and of the T. Square Club were 
to be viewed in the Twenth-Seventh Archi- 
tectural Exhibition in the west Gallery. 

During the month of May there was an 
exhibition in the lower corridors of the 
Academy of Music of water colors by Phila- 
delphia artists also under the auspices of 
the Art Alliance; and a summer exhibition 
of works in various mediums will continue 
through June, July, August and part of 
September. The sculpture displayed in 
Rittenhouse Square added very much to the 
picturesque features of the Annual Flower 
Market held there on May 22nd. Rhythmic 
dancing in the Alliance Gardens on May 
26th by the pupils of the Noyes School 
under the direction of Miss Alice Kraft gave 
interest to the Get-together supper. 

One of the current events of interest was 
the opening on May 7th in the Wanamaker 
Galleries of an exhibition of thirty-eight 
pictures from the Salons of 1923 and the 
Royal Academy of the same year. Lacking 
the extravagances of some of the present 
day practice of painting, these works showed 
admirable technical qualities combined with 


artistic conception that reflected credit upon 
those who selected them as examples of 
foreign art, and were effectively exhibited 
against a background of neutral grey that 
added much to the general impression. 
The new dormitory of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., known as ‘Jordan 
House” has acquired as the central feature 
of the reception room, an over-mantel 
decorative painting by Miss Elizabeth F. 
Washington of this city. The color scheme 
evolved on the canvas, representing a garden, 
carries out the arrangement of the interior 
of the room in color of walls, furniture and 
rugs, giving a sense of unity to the entire 
decoration. EG 


During May the Graphic 
Art exhibition at the City 
Art Museum attracted the 
lovers of black and white. 
The collection was made up of the work of 
three artists, widely different in feeling and 
technique. In two special exhibition gal- 
leries was shown the work of Jean Louis 
Forain, direct, keen and uncompromising. 
In another gallery were displayed the careful, 
beautifully invented drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, and, in cases, were shown a 
charming collection of ornamented book 
pages and drawings by Walter Crane. 
The variety in styles of work by these 
artists prevented monotony in so large a 
collection of black and white. Opening on 
June the third at the Museum was the 
annual exhibition of water colors by Ameri- 
can artists. 

Following the sculpture exhibition at the 
St. Louis Artists’ Guild was installed the 
annual summer exhibition by members of 
the Guild. 

The Art Department of the Public 
Library extended the exhibition of paint- 
ings by Ivan Summers and Carson Donnell 
until the middle of June. 

The Art Alliance of St. Louis reports 
unusual spring activity. It has lately 
turned over to the Art School the sum of 
$500 earned by a rummage sale, to be used 
for scholarships. A play was given early 
in June in the gardens of the School as an 
entertainment for the members of the Art 
Alliance and their guests. The cast were 
all former students of the School who are 
now active in the Little Theatre productions 
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at the Artists’ Guild. The Art Alliance has 
increased to three hundred and fifty members. 

The William Marion Reedy Memorial 
Committee has presented a bronze plaque 
by Robert Porter Bringhurst of Wiliam 
Marion Reedy, the great Missouri journalist, 
to the St. Louis Public Library. A portrait 
bust of Reedy by Nancy Coonsman Hahn 
was on the same day unveiled in the library 
of the City Art Museums. 

Another memorial unveiled recently was 
a drinking fountain, the gift of David R. 
Francis, at Francis Field, Washington 
University. 

With the exhibition by members of the 
Garden Club at Shaw’s Garden was shown 
a collection of garden sculpture by St. 
Louis sculptors. Prizes were awarded to 
Nancy Coonsman Hahn and Caroline Risque 
for fountain figures. 

A collection of drawings and designs by 
commercial artists was assembled in June 
in the Art Room of the Public Library. 


WE 18, 


The Western Association of 


WESTERN Art Museum Directors is 


ARTISTS” circulating for the third sea- 
EXHIBITION son a travelling exhibition 


ot Selected Works by West- 
ern Painters. This exhibition includes eighty 
paintings, a number of which were chosen 
from the Fifth Exhibition of the Paimters 
and Sculptors of Southern California held at 
the Los Angeles Museum during April. It 
will be shown at the Broadmoor Art Acad- 
emy in Colorado Springs; California State 
Library at Sacramento; by the Denver Art 
Association; the Fine Arts Society of Utah 
in Salt Lake City; the Friends of Art of San 
Diego; in the University of California; the 
Kansas City Art Institute; the Los Angeles 
Museum of History, Science and Art; the 
Museum of New Mexico at Santa Fe; the 
Oakland Art Gallery; the Portland Art 
Association; the San Diego Museum; the 
San Francisco Museum of Art; and by the 
Seattle Fine Arts Society. 

This year for the first time the Association 
is offering substantial purchase prizes. The 
Los Angeles Museum, through the interest 
of its Dirctor, is offering a special purchase 
prize of $1,000, to be awarded in the Los 
Angeles Museum Gallery by a jury of three, 
approved by the officers of the Association, 
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to the western artist exhibiting the best oil 
painting in the collection. The painting, 
receiving this prize, after going on circuit, 
will be added to the Museum’s permanent 
collection. A second prize has been offered 
by the Los Angeles District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be awarded to one of the 
five best California pictures selected by the 
jury of awards for the exhibition. 

The two previous exhibitions sent out by 
the Association have met with success; the | 
present collection is thought to uphold an 
even higher standard. As formerly, each | 
artist is represented by but one canvas. 

Among the paintings selected from the 
exhibition held at the Los Angeles Museum | 
are Benjamin C. Brown’s *‘‘ Witchery of 
Winter,” which was awarded the Mr. and |} 
Mrs. William Preston Harrison prize in that | 
exhibition; “‘When Evening Comes,” by | 
Fremont Ellis, awarded the Mrs. Henry E. 
Huntington prize; and the “Little Cloak 
Model,” by Luvena Buchanan Vysekal, 
which received the prize offered by the 
Southern California District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


The British Empire Exposi- 
AT tion at Wembley, near Lon- 
WEMBLEY don, which opened in April 
and will continue through 
October, is the biggest ever held in any 
country and cost, to create, twelve million 
pounds (sixty million dollars). Although 
frankly a trade affair, it will nevertheless 
have a great educational interest, and has 
in it sides of value to those who follow the 
arts. 

Some of the buildings are in the matter of 
design open to criticism, but, on the other 
hand, very interesting architectural construc- 
tions m concrete may be found there. The 
Engineering Hall occupies 4 acres of land 
and is entirely made of concrete. It is the } 
largest buildmg ever constructed of this || 
material in the world and is the work of the | 
official exhibition architects, Messrs. John 
W. Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton. In it | 
they have shown a craftsman’s skill in using || 
their material to express itself and the things | 
their building houses. The light, strong, 
well-designed arches symbolize machinery 
to perfection, and one feels that the design- 
ers, While having a knowledge of modern | 
American and Continental forms, have put | 
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into it their own personality and that of 
England. The South Africa Building, by 
H. V. Lanchester, is thoroughly expressive 
of the Dominion for which it has been built. 
The Indian Palace is not so completely char- 
acteristic of real India, but there is also a 
perfect reproduction of the Taj Mahal which 
may serve better to bring India to our eyes. 
The Gold Coast of West Africa has a native 
building, made by natives; and the many 
and various races of the Empire have in 
many ways brought to mind such symbols 
of the evolution of design as have never 
before been seen on one site. 

When all this variety of form and color is 
enhanced by the crowds—about a million 
per day—of all races and classes who visit 
the ground, it presents an unforgettable 
sight, full of character and of movement. 
Hence the proposal of the British Confedera- 
tion of Art to provide on the spot facilities 
for the best artists to work out their im- 
pressions, with the idea that the results shall 
be exhibited at Wembley in September, and 
even, if the works come up to expectations, 
be afterwards sent on a tour of the world. 

Very many artists have been employed 
in the decorating of the buildings, in making 
models, and in designing posters, for quite 
a year prior to the opening; and a room in 
the War Office has been full of painters and 
carvers and sculptors, whose works will 
be reviewed in further articles, when a 
critical notice of the exhibits in the Palace 
of the Arts will also be forthcoming. 

At present even a summary of the things 
to be seen there would look too much like 
a catalogue to be meluded here. The 
models have a special interest historically, 
both future and past, for there may be 
seen the whole of the Spanish Armada, 
perfect in every detail, m the miniature, 
sailing on the exhibition lake; there is the 
Queen’s Dolls House, designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and carried out by all the 
famous people of the day, a perfect record 
of a rich man’s dwelling, complete in every 
sense, leaving for future generations an 
exact reproduction of how we live today— 
in royal circles, All the pictures on the 
walls have been painted, in miniature, by 
the greatest living artists, every book in the 
library bears a similar hall-mark; nothing 
has been left out. 

On the other hand there can be seen a 
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model, conceived by the Ministry of Health, 
of an ideal town “‘fit for humans to live in”; 
and there is an exact reproduction of Tutank- 
amen’s tomb with its contents. A model 
of the world in the shape of a giant contour 
map, on which the continent of Africa alone 
is 6 feet high, and the whole set in water, is 
another exhibit of intellectual interest. 
The fireworks which will take place later 
in the season, are said to be marvels of art 
and science, for in this matter the war 
taught us much. 

A theatre with native players from Burma 
is surely one of the most artistic productions 
ever seen in Europe. Music is not lacking, 
and of a purely British character, for we 
are famous for our choral singing, and massed 
choirs sing in the great stadium, giving a 
tremendous effect. 

Pageants have also been devised by the 
best authorities. Kipling has written most 
of the pageant of the Empire. in the produc- 
tion of which Granville Barker and well 
known pageant-masters will be active. 

Perhaps to modern artists the machinery 
halls are the most interesting of all, for 
they present new forms and shapes and 
even new colors and many are the paintings 
and etchmgs which can be done from the 


inspiration this vast space, filled with 
machines, gives. Interior decoration is 
shown in all its stages throughout the 


centuries in these islands, in rooms entirely 
furnished to period. Applied arts are not 
only in the Industrial Arts Section but also 
in the exhibits of the numerous manufac- 
turers of household goods, in the Palace of 
Industry. 

A special fireproof buildig houses a loan 
collection of pictures showing the develop- 
ment of painting from the time of Hogarth 
down to the present day. In the centre of 
this Palace of Arts is a lofty sculpture room. 
Each of the domimions has a separate 
gallery, so that under one roof the whole 
range of imperial art may be studied. 
Other galleries are devoted to the applied 
arts, and one takes the form of a basilica 
for the proper presentation of ecclesiastical 
art. 

It is estimated that a visitor might see 
all there is to see at the Exposition if he 
devoted his whole time for three weeks to 
nothing else. 

AMBLIA DEFRIES. 


BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. WILLIAM MARCHANT AND CO. 


THE COSTER FAMILY ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
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This season is the busiest 

LONDON NoTEs for the last ten years and 
London looks more like 

herself than she has done since the War. 
All languages may be heard in the streets 
around Piccadilly, and of course at Wembley. 
More Americans are here than ever before, 
and the shops in Bond Street are more full of 
wonderful things than is the Rue de la Paix. 
Many are the exhibitions, but naturally 
the chief mterest centers in Wembley and 
the Royal Academy, with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which has an exhibi- 
tion of Swedish Architecture, running them 
close. These vast shows need special space 
and cannot be dealt with here, except in 
telegraphic manner. The Palace of Arts 
at Wembley has not yet issued its catalogue, 
although a sumptuous memento is promised. 
The Academy, without any works of 
imaginative genius, is the best I have seen 
for years; the level of workmanship and 
good taste is remarkable. Orpen has one 
or two real masterpieces, and there are 
lovely landscapes, as well as many splendid 
portraits. Mr. Sims’ picture of the King 
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MARK GERTLER 


is unusual in conception and im treatment. 
and is well designed. My favorite work in 
the Academy, and the one which shows 
genius and feeling best expressed, is the | 
section of the Kitchener Memorial for St. | 
Pauls, by Reid Dick. Inspired by Michael | 
Angelo’s “Pieta,” it is still very modern in | 
style and quite personal to this sculptor. | 

Among the small shows of the season, so } 
far, those of “Orivada,” granddaughter of | 
the great French impressionist, Pissarro, and | 
of Mark Gertler have interested me most. , 
The former is oriental in style and feeling, 
her technique is remarkable, and she has a} 
fine sense of line, color and design, as well as } 
a great delicacy of feeling and touch. Gertler | 
has for long promised to do something im-} 
portant, and in his “Coster Family at) 
Hampstead Heath” he has come near to) 
fulfilling this early promise. His painting is} 
a sheer delight, and his color harmonies are } 
beautiful and strong. | 

At the opening of the exhibition of Swedish } 
architecture a presentation was made from) 
Swedish architects to Sir Aston Webb,} 
President of the Royal Academy. | 
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One of the most decorative features of 
English life is the gardening now at its best 
m Hyde Park, Kew, Hampton Court, and 
at the British Empire Exhibition, where 
wonders have been performed in the matter 
of growing in the open air, and despite the 
bad weather, tropical plants that normally 
only grow in India, Africa, and the various 
colonies. These have had hot water pipes 
run under the earth so that the plants and 
full grown trees might be planted and live in 
warm soil. Landscape gardening is an art 
so English that it seems strange it has never 
received the attention it deserves from art 
critics. JX ID 


Although there are at pres- 


THE ent no less than seven 

“ee UO 39 
PARIS SALONS “‘Paris Salons,” those who 
OF THIS consider the “‘ Artistes Fran- 
SPRING cals” as the only reai one, 


find much to strengthen 
their belief, for the “Salon des Beaux Arts,” 
formed in 1890 by revolters from the older 
exhibition, has suffered in turn by the recent 
secession which has originated the “Salon des 
Tuileries”; and while the ‘Artistes Fran- 
cais”’ still refuses to admit several modernist 
movements, it happens that they have lost 
so much ground in the last two or three 
years, that their exclusion is no longer an 
issue. On the other hand, this Salon has 
evolved in the direction of strong color and 
is, this year, so indulgent to the decorative 
modernism of some of the younger Rome- 
Prize men, that one may walk from one 
salon into the other (they occupy different 
parts of the same building) without feeling 
the transition—there is no longer even the 
symbol of turn-stile and entrance fee to 
mark the separation. 

The key-note of the present exhibition is 
probably (one may not be confident of 
having found the dominant in such a volume 
of discordant sound) these newer decorative 


tendencies. It is possible that these *‘offi- 
cial” salons have already felt the influence 


‘ > 


of the official approval of the ‘“‘modern’ 
spirit for the decorative arts exhibition to 
be held in Paris next year. At least, a 
newness has come over the “Artistes Fran- 
cais,” and it has taken unawares those of us 
who have looked upon this salon as something 
impervious to change. One might prophesy, 
at present, that the next decade or so will 
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see a revolt of young bloods carrying icons 
of Bougereau and Bonnat. 

In general, the American artists do not 
seem to be concerned with the evolution of 
the Salon except as it affects their being 
accepted or their placing; and a number of 
them have had the disagreeable experience 
this year of being rather badly hung. The 
most noticeable exceptions were canvases 
which had decorative qualities of a suffi- 
ciently vigorous nature to hold their own 
against works having at least a superficial 
appearance of strength. In some former 
salons the American contribution has had 
more significance, due to the fact that it 
fitted in better with the ideal of the moment. 
As most Americans must think of their 
following in America, they can hardly be 
blamed for neglecting to consider what may 
be the resultant motion of all the forces in 
such an exhibition as a salon; but for the 
“Decorative Arts Exposition” this matter 
of tendency can not be ignored if we wish 
our showing to deserve any interest. 


It has been officially de- 

L’EXPOSITION creed, as I have said above, 
INTERNATIONALE that this exhibition shall be 
DES ARTS “modern”; and so there 
DECORATIFS ET may be no. doubt as to the 


INDUSTRIELS interpretation of this word, 
MODERNES several “modernist”? deco- 
PARIS—1925_ rators have been given po- 
sitions where they can 

supervise the work of the juries. The 


Grand Palais and the Petit Palais are to be 
draped so that the newer architecture will 
not be forced to accord itself with the older 
forms. The recent store-fronts in Paris, the 
new furniture, the latest tissues so varied in 
color and texture, as well as some of the 
latest theories of French architects, give a 
clear idea of what this exposition will be. 
More than any other it will represent the 
present ferment of ideas—not the obsolete 
ones that came in, and have gone out with 
cubism and futurism, theories which, in 
their effort to provide a scientific basis for 
entirely tentative works, resulted frequently 
in Alice-in- Wonderland nonsense; but others 
which may (the path of progress, one must 
admit, sometimes makes strange detours) 
have derived from these, though they have 
taken on a soundness and a logic that belies 
such beginnings. 


VIEW OF THE NEW YORK QUARANTINE, STATEN ISLAND 


W. J. BENNETT 


INCLUDED IN THE MACPHERSON COLLECTION RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN LONDON 


This modern art and architecture admits 
readily that it is much inspired by American 
constructions of all sorts: the idea of securing 
beauty in decoration as a result of mechan- 
ical construction rather than as a compro- 
mise with it is new to us only because we are 
more used to the standpoint of the construc- 
tor than that of the decorator. We speak 
frequently of beautiful machines, of the 
beauty of the thing perfectly formed to do 
the work for which it is intended; but we go 
no further than admitting its existence. 
Decoration, architectural or other, is still, 
to us, something quite apart from this 
“machine beauty.” However, it is only 
necessary to state the problem to see the 
consequence its solution may come to have 
for us. OrviILLE PreEts. 


One of our London corre- 
AMERICAN — spondents sends us an in- 
NAVAL PRINTS teresting account of the 


IN A remarkable = MacPherson 
BRITISH Collection of naval prints, 
COLLECTION comprising seven thousand 


items, which was shown 
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last spring in the Gieves and Arlington Gal- 
leries in Old Bond Street, London. ‘This col- 
lection,’ he says, ““very appropriately began 
with a quaint print of the Ark, and included 
also historic prints of the landing of Colum- 
bus in the Bahamas.” Drake’s voyages were 
finely illustrated, as were Nelson’s triumphs. 
“Of special interest to American collectors,” 
our correspondent writes, ““was the three- 
quarter length mezzotint of Jonathan Bel- 
cher, who was Governor of New Jersey from 
1747, having been previously Governor of 
Massachusetts, and whose official position 
brought him into frequent relations with the 
crown.” 

Even more important was the extremely 
rare plate, a “proof before letters” of 
the famous privateer Paul Jones. Searcely 
less interesting, also, was the view of New 
York Quarantine at Staten Island. Mention 
should also be made of an interesting print 
showing “‘The Little Belt, Sloop of War. 
Captain Bingham nobly supporting the 
Honor of the British Flag against the 
President United States-Frigate, Comman- 
der Rogers—May 15, 1811.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH HOMES. PERIOD II: VOLUME 1. 
EARLY TUDOR, 1485-1558, by H. Avray 
Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. Country Life; George 
Newnes, Ltd., London; and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, Publishers. Price, $25. 

This handsome folio is one of a series on 
English Homes, planned and prepared by, 
or under the auspices of, the proprietors 
of the English Country Life, which, it is 
announced, shall ultimately comprise prac- 
tically all houses of real architectural merit 
in England and Wales and form a monu- 
mental history of English domestic architec- 
ture. he series is edited by Mr. H. Avray 
Tipping, M.A., F.S.A., who is himself 
supplying much of the letter press. Every 
house has been specially visited and_ its 
history investigated and verified, either by 
him or by another expert writer, and owners 
have been generous in allowing the use of 
family manuscripts which, in many instances, 
have shed new light on these old, revered 
buildings. 

Twenty-seven early Tudor homes are 
minutely described and elaborately illus- 
trated in this volume. The illustrations, 
which are on almost every page, are half- 
tones from photographs, many of which have 
undoubtedly been made especially for this 
purpose. ‘They show the houses from many 
angles, and emphasize architectural individ- 
ualities. These illustrations, furthermore, 
are not confined to exteriors or ordinary 
interiors but deal with details—ceilings, 
wainscotings, sections of brickwork, carvings 
and the like, of special significance to archi- 
tects, designers and students. In many 
instances, also, plans are given of both the 
houses as they stand today, and as they were 
originally designed. In the text is found a 
vast amount of historical data, complete 
histories of the houses and their ownership, 
with every now and then a quotation from 
an old manuscript, a family record or a 
letter, which gives a glimpse of life in Tudor 
days and leads to an intimacy of under- 
standing. 


SIXTY-SILX ETCHINGS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRINT SOCIETY. Published by the 
Print Society, Woodgreen Common, Breamore, 
Hampshire, England. Price, $5 net. 


This is the second publication that this 
Print Society has issued, the first being that 
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excellent little book, “On Making and 
Collecting Etchings,” edited by E. Hesketh 
Hubbard, the second edition of which has 
lately been reviewed in these columns. 
The present volume, after a brief introduc- 
tion on the charm and character of the 
print, the appeal it makes to the public, its 
decorative quality, and valuable suggestions 
on the safe-keeping, mounting and framing 
of prints, reproduces the given sixty-six 
works by thirty-eight members of the Print 
Society, among them our Americans, John 
Taylor Arms, Bolton Brown, and George 
T. Plowman. Each print has its own page, 
and the full measurement of the original is 
given. Unfortunately the reproductions are 
made through the medium of half-tones and 
are printed therefore on coated paper, which 
to a great extent changes the character of 
the technique and causes them to lose much 
of their original quality. They are probably 
as well done as can be done by this process. 
but the process itself no more than gives an 
inkling of the value of the print, which in 
the original, in almost every instance, has 
the power to create emotional delight. 


CHARLES SHANNON AND AMBROSE Mc- 
EVOY. Monographs in a series on Con- 
temporary British Artists. Edited by Albert 
Rutherston. Printed at the Mayflower Press, 
Plymouth, England. Smalley, McPherson, 
Kansas, and IJansas City, Missouri, and 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, Publishers. 
Price, $2 net. 

Those who wish to know about contem- 
porary British painters can find no better 
medium of information than this series of 
monographs, beautifully printed, liberally 
illustrated, and obtainable at a moderate 
cost. The text of each occupies less than 
one-third of the book, the main portion of 
which is given over to full-page reproduc- 
tions. In both instances the essays are 
merely initialed, therefore the name of the 
author remains a mystery. That which 
deals with the work of Charles Shannon, 
which is initialed “G. B. G.” deals almost 
exclusively with the painter’s work, treating 
of it critically from within—that is, from 
the artist’s viewpoint—and evidences wide 
vision, as well as sympathetic understanding, 
an interesting piece of critical writing. 

The essayist who writes of Ambrose 
McEvoy holds perhaps a little closer to his 
subject and interprets for us not only the 
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man’s work but, through his work. his 
personality. ‘What McEvoy sees,” he 
says, “‘are the things eternally worth seeing; 
you must go to the flowers, the clouds, the 
waves to match his faultless rhythms, his 
pure fantasies.” And then he prophesies, 
“Untouched by theory or faction, trusting 
his eye, practising untiringly his hand. he 
will enrich the world with inventions, born 
of his taste, and patiently wrought in the 
image of God.’ This is indeed high praise 
but, judging from the reproductions which 
accompany the essay, praise well merited. 


SPANISH PAINTING. Special number of 
The Studio. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. 
The Studio, Leicester Square, London, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $2.50 net. 

The text of this special number of The 
Studio is by the distinguished Director of 
the Prado Museum, Madrid. It was written 
originally in Spanish and translated by 
Lewis Spence. Taking the special exhibi- 
tion of Spanish Art held at Burlmgton 
House, London, England, from November, 
1920, to January, 1921, it gives an interest- 
ing, excellent and scholarly résumé of the 
art of painting in Spain. Certain expressions 
are particularly pregnant, as the following: 
“To its national character the new Spain 
cleaves, and by its light her ideas will be 
readjusted, her history interpreted, her 
present respected as in line with her tradi- 
tion, which, in the sphere of things artistic, 
Spaniards regard as a potent factor m the 
advancement of world art.” And again, 
referring to nationalistic tendencies: “But 
at the same time they display external 
manifestations, an ultimate expression, a 
speech, an idiom, so to speak, peculiarly 
national. And this speech in art is quite as 
fundamental as the spirit which determines 
the nature of the creation.” This is of 
special interest because of the prominent 
place that Spanish painting is today taking 
in the art of the world. 


As is customary in these Studio publica- 
tions, the greater part of the book is given 
to reproductions, many of which in this 


case are not only full page but in color, and 
tipped on brown cardboard. Notable among 
the works of the contemporary painters repro- 
duced are those of Pinazo, Echague, Cardona, 
Sotomayor, Mezquita, Zaragoza, and de 
Aguiar. ‘The absence, in Spain, of painters 
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of pure landscape, not only at the present | 


time, but since the earliest time, is notable. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. Helen L. Earle, Compiler. Pub- 
lished by the Michigan State Library, Lansing, 
1924. Fifth edition revised and enlarged. 
In paper cover, price, 75 cents. 


This pamphlet of 370 pages gives short 
biographies of more than 600 American 
artsts.. 


Well-known art critics are much) 


quoted in estimates of merit, and mention | 
is made of the artists’ most important | 


works. Preceding 
sculptors, 91 illustrators, 70 mural painters 
and stained-glass designers, 57 etchers and 
33 miniature painters. Obviously there are 
many omissions. The Michigan artists are 
separately listed, and there is also a list of 
American artists of the Legion of Honor— 
the latter far from complete. 

A helpful feature is a reference list of 
articles on the various artists published in 
periodicals, as well as a bibliography on 
American Art. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF THE TWENTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL 


EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1924. 


This is an interesting record of contem- 
porary work of a high order of excellence— 
architecture, and to some extent, the allied 
arts, shown in the exhibition held under the 
joint auspices of the Philadelphia chapter of 


the American Institute of Architects and. 
the T-Square Club at the Art Alliance | 


Galleries, May 3 to 31, 1924. 


Several interesting special exhibitions will 
be on view at the Metropolitan Museum. 
The one of The Arts of the Book contains 
some 300 items and includes priceless vol- 
umes dating from the ninth century to 
present times. The Museum has drawn 
upon the libraries of several noted collectors 
to combine with their own possessions and 


make the exhibition as complete an exposi- | 


tion of its kind as has probably ever been 
held. 
illuminated manuscripts, printed books, and 
bindings. An exceedingly interesting cata- 
logue in the form of an illustrated hand- 


book has been issued in connection with | 


this exhibition. Price $1.00. 


The three arts of the book shown are | 


the biographies there | 
are lists in classified form of 329 painters, 98 » 


MARIAN 


INA 


A POLYCHROME BUST BY 


HERBERT ADAMS 


